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WHEN THE SOUTHERN SENATORS SAID FAREWELL 
GLENN E, ReppicK* 


Eben Greenough Scott has described the farewell speeches of the 
Southern Senators in 1861 as constituting “the most impressive and 
painful scene in the annals of the United States of America.”! Inves- 
tigation reveals that immediately following the secession of Missis- 
sippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Louisiana in January, 1861, 
the ten Senators from those states made significant formal speeches 
of farewell — speeches which may well be described as contributing 
to an “impressive and painful scene.” 

James Chesnut and James H. Hammond, Senators from South 
Carolina, played no part in the Senate’s farewell drama, for both 
resigned before the secession of South Carolina on December 20, 
1860. With South Carolina’s action the way was paved for further 
acts of secession and the curtain was drawn upon the stormy and 
emotional farewell scenes of the Thirty-Sixth Congress. 


THE AUDIENCE 


The unique drama of the farewell act attracted a large, cosmo- 
politan audience to the Senate Chamber. The remote audience of 
people who read the speeches or heard about them at a later time 
was relatively unimportant, for in their eyes the actions of secession 
conventions had made the giving of farewell speeches an anti-climactic 
interlude. The fact is that the farewell speeches were delivered pri- 
marily to the immediate audience with its personal and professional 
interest in the speakers. 

The immediate audience apparently varied only slightly from one 
set of speeches to another. Those who were present most of the time 





*Graduate Assistant and doctoral candidate, University of Illinois. 
1Eben Greenough Scott, Reconstruction During the Civil War (Boston, 
1895), 1. 
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included the President of the Senate, John C. Breckinridge, and sixty- 
four Senators (excluding Chesnut and Hammond), together with the 
clerical and reportorial staffs. Naturally the Democratic ranks de- 
creased as the Senators left. Some audiences contained members of 
the House of Representatives who wandered into the Senate chamber 
at appropriate times.2 Wives, relatives, and friends of the retiring 
Senators were invariably present. Chroniclers of the events noted the 
large number of women who crowded the galleries.* The Senate 
chamber was crowded with Washingtonians for all the speeches, but 
many visitors were also present, including an occasional foreign rep- 
resentative.t The people of Washington, many of whom were slave- 
owners, constituted a sympathetic audience for the Southern speakers. 
It was said that: “A large portion of the population, especially in the 
earlier stages of the war, was in sympathy with the Southern cause 
and a practical indifference characterized many others.”> The size 
of the farewell audience likely was somewhat over 2,000. It is known 
that all available space was taken, and a New York Times reporter 
estimated the Senatorial crowd of January 12 to be “at least a thou- 
sand ladies and twelve hundred men.”® Apparently the size of the 
audience remained equally large throughout the farewell period. 
Since the dominant theme of the farewell speeches as a group was 
a plea for peaceful secession, a fair generalization is that the speeches 
were aimed at the Senatorial body more directly than to any other 
audience component. Republican Senators such as William Seward, 
Charles Sumner, and Ben Wade constituted a formidable opposition 
audience. The friendliest Senatorial audience was naturally com- 
posed of other Senators from seceding states. Two audience com- 





2John W. Forney, Anecdotes of Public Men (New York, 1874), 152; 
Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 751. 

3Mrs. Clement C. Clay reported in A Belle of the Fifties (New York, 1905), 
1, that “Women went daily to the Senate gallery to listen to the angry debates 
on the floor below.” See also, S. S. Cox, Three Decades of Federal Legislation 
(Providence, 1885), 64. Cited hereafter as Cox, Three Decades; Mrs. D. Giraud 
Wright, A Southern Girl in ’61 (New York, 1905), 24. 

4Robert Douthat Meade, Judah P. Benjamin (New York, 1943), 154; Isidore 
Singer (ed.), Jewish Encyclopedia, 12 vols. (New York, 1903), III, 29. 

5Thomas M. Woodruff, “Early War Days in the Nation’s Capital,” War 
Papers of the Minnesota Commandery of the Loyal Legion, quoted in Marcus 
Benjamin, Washington During War Time (Washington D. C., 1902), 9. 
6New York Times, January 13, 1861. 
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ponents with mixed and confused feelings were the Senators from the 
border states and the Douglas Democrats of the North. 

As to political views, the Senatorial group can be divided super- 
ficially according to party affiliation. Not counting Chesnut and 
Hammond, out of a total of sixty-four, thirty-six were Democrats, 
twenty-six were Republicans, and two, John J. Crittenden of Ken- 
tucky and Anthony Kennedy of Maryland, were Constitutional 
Unionists.7 

In dividing the Senate according to sentiment, North and South, 
as the time for farewells came, party lines are not valid as markers. 
A general division puts Crittenden in a compromise group with 
Andrew Johnson, a Democrat. Southern sentiment was strongest 
among the Senators from the ten states which were to follow South 
Carolina into secession, with the exception of Johnson of Tennessee 
and William K. Sebastian of Arkansas, who never supported the 
Southern cause. Senators Trusten Polk and James Green of Mis- 
souri, Lazarus Powell of Kentucky, and Joseph Lane of Oregon, 
would have leanings toward secession. Polk of Missouri, afterwards 
expelled from the Senate for disloyalty, was to serve in the Con- 
federate Army.8 The Douglas Democrats of the North would be 
inclined toward opposition more and more as the speeches progressed. 
This burden of increased opposition was present in all respects for 
the latter speakers. 

Thus, in sentiment or predisposition to the secession side, the 
Senatorial audience for the first of the speeches, that of Toombs on 
January 7, likely consisted of twenty-one favorable (twenty-two 
with Vice-President Breckinridge) ; forty in varying stages of opposi- 
tion; and two, Crittenden and Johnson, in reality against the seces- 
sion movement, but doing their best to be neutral. The number of 
those favorable decreased as the Senators went home, so that in the 
audience of John Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin on February 4, the 
likely division was fourteen favorable, forty opposition, and two 
semi-opposition. 

The tremendous task of convincing such an audience of mixed 
feelings on any North-South relationship is readily apparent. The 
division of sentiment was of sufficient degree to affect society as 





7Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 1st Sess., 1. 
8Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 
D. C., 1928), 1420. 
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well as personal relationships in the Senate. Mrs. Clement Clay, 
wife of the Alabama Senator, wrote that as of January 21, “For 
weeks the pretense of amity between parties concealed the gaping 
chasm that divided them.’ 

Senator Hammond had written to Francis Lieber at an earlier 
date that in common with most Senators he had been forced to put 
a loaded pistol within easy reach in the drawer of his Senate desk.!° 
Mrs. Clay commented that when members met, each ignored the 
other, or if they spoke at all it was by way of challenge.4!_ Action 
in the Senate had become so important that “For weeks men would 
not leave their seats by day or by night, lest they might lose their 
votes on the vital questions of the times.’’1* 

Such was the nature of the audience for the farewell speeches of 
the Southern Senators. The Senators spoke to a small remote audi- 
ence composed chiefly of constituents; to sympathetic relatives, 
Southerners, and Washingtonians; but mainly, in light of their pur- 
pose of preventing war, to an opposition audience of forty odd mem- 
bers who held the power to prevent or promote war. 


January 7: RoBert A, Toomss 


On January 7, 1861, Robert A. Toombs of Georgia, became the 
first of the Southern Senators to deliver a farewell speech. It was 
not a farewell speech in the technical sense, for it did not declare 
an act of separation, and it may or may not have been intended by 
Toombs to be a “last” speech. At any rate, historians have long 
called this great concluding Senatorial speech of the fiery Georgian, 
his “farewell speech.’”’!% 

Toombs, a successful lawyer and planter, was elected to the 
Senate in 1852 after serving both in the Georgia legislature and in 
Congress. Georgia’s Constitutional Union party had elected Toombs 





9Mrs. Clay, A Belle of the Fifties, 142. 

10Frank Freidel, Francis Lieber: Nineteenth Century Liberal (Baton Rouge, 
1947), 200. 

11Mrs. Clay, A Belle of the Fifties, 147. 

12] bid. 

13Pleasant A. Stovall, The Life of Robert Toombs (New York, 1892), 205; 
Edwin G. Booth, In War Time (Philadelphia, 1885), 68; Ulrich B. Phillips, The 
Life of Robert Toombs (New York, 1913), 217. 
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to the Senate in 1852 but after the dissolution of the Constitutional 
Unionists, Toombs joined the Democrats, supporting Breckinridge 
in 1860. Toombs was considered overly aggressive by many of his 
colleagues, and though he was abrupt, men who knew him well held 
him in high esteem. His aggressiveness often led to superficial esti- 
mates of him, for “no man was oftener misquoted by word of mouth 
or in public print.14 Typical of estimates made largely on the basis 
of Toombs’ brusqueness was one stating that “There is no wilder 
or more unsafe man alive.”"!5 

Toombs was well known as a man of ability in speech. In an era 
of speakers, Toombs was one of the ablest. It was said of him, “In 
important debate he is conspicuously the strongest man in the 
Senate.”16 

Toombs, who had advised Georgia to secede by March 4, was 
a member of the Senate committee of thirteen, which, in December, 
1860, studied compromise measures in an effort to reach a settle- 
ment. On December 31, the committee of thirteen reported its fail- 
ure to reach agreement. Disgusted with the failure of the committee, 
Toombs decided that the Republicans did not intend to compromise 
in any way. Learning of his selection as a delegate to the forth- 
coming secession convention, and realizing that Georgia likely would 
secede in a matter of weeks, Toombs decided to make one last, formal 
presentation of his views as to what the South demanded of the 
North. The date selected for the speech was January 7. James G. 
Blaine thought the purpose of Toombs’ speech was to speed secession 
action in Georgia,!7 but it is more likely, in view of the possibilities 
of action which Toombs gave to the North, that U. B. Phillips is 
correct in viewing the speech as a final, last-chance stimulus to quick 
adjustment by the North.!8 Failing in this, Toombs felt that the 
speech would serve as an effective farewell token.!9 





14Stovall, The Life of Robert Toombs, 119. 

15F, Lauriston Bullard (ed.), The Diary of a Public Man (New Brunswick. 
N. J., 1946), 69. 

16John C. Reed, The Brothers’ War, 234-51, cited in Phillips, The Life of 
Robert Toombs, 151. 

17James G. Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress: From Lincoln to Garfield 
(Norwich, Conn., 1884), 246. 

18Phillips, The Life of Robert Toombs, 216-17. 

19Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 267-71. 
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The introduction * the hour and a half speech had two parts; 
in one Toombs declared that the seceding states were arming, and 
in the second he established his personal relationship with the situ- 
ation as a type of ethical proof. Declaring at the outset that the 
Republicans were guilty of outlawry against four million slaves in 
the territories, and of aiding and abetting insurrection and invasion, 
Toombs proceeded to (1) the demands of the South in light of such 
grievances and (2) evidence supporting the existence of grievances. 

The first half of the speech, which contained five demands, was 
the most important section of the speech. In introducing the de- 
mands, Toombs exhibited his vehemence, saying: 


They are considered the demands of an extremist. To hold 
to a constitutional right now makes one considered an extremist 
—I believe that is the appellation these traitors and villains, 
north and south, employ. I accept their reproach rather than 
their principles. Accepting their designation of treason and 
rebellion, there stands before them as good a traitor, and as 
gocd a rebel as ever descended from revolutionary loins. 


Toombs then presented the first demand which was the extension 
of slavery into the territories. This, as Toombs well knew, was the 
chief stumbling block to agreement and the big difference between 
factions in the Democratic party. 

The second demand provided for the recognition of slaves as 
property, and was a decided slap at the Abolitionists. 

The third demand asked: 


That persons committing crimes against slave property in one 
State, and fleeing to another, shall be delivered up in the same 
manner as persons committing crimes against other property, 
and that the laws of the State from which such persons flee shall 
be the test of criminality. 


Here, as in the previous demand, the proof offered by the evidence 
depended upon the acceptance of slaves as property. Toombs cited 
Maine, New York, and Ohio, as states that had failed to return 
“negro stealers.” Seizing upon an opportunity to attack the inte- 
grity of his opposition, Toombs exclaimed: ‘‘The theft of slaves is 
a crime. ... By the text and letter of the Constitution you agreed 
to give them up. You have sworn to do it, and you have broken 
your oaths.” 
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The fourth demand was stated as follows: 


fugitive slaves shall be surrendered under the provisions of the 
fugitive slave act of 1850, without being entitled either to a writ 
of habeas corpus or trial by jury, or other similar obstructions of 
leg'slation, in the State to which he may flee. 


The Constitution was quoted to the effect that a state could not try 
and free a slave belonging to a citizen of another state. Toombs 
made the accusation that in requiring a trial by jury before deliver- 
ing a slave, the state gave the Negroes rights not held by white citi- 
zens. Thirteen states were asserted to have violated the Constitution 
in this manner. 

The fifth and last demand asked that Congress punish all who 
aided or abetted insurrection and invasion of a state. This demand 
was obviously aimed at stopping any acts similar to the John Brown 
episode. 

The five demands had been presented and Toombs must have 
realized the futility of hoping that the North would grant the exten- 
sion of slavery and recognize the slave as property. But Toombs had 
not finished. In fact, less than a third of the hour and a half long 
speech had been delivered. The rest of the address was devoted to 
amplification of the grievances of the South. Nevertheless, the pres- 
entation of the demands was the more important part of the speech. 
The remaining part was to be principally constitutional history, in- 
volving in the main, Calhoun’s “compact theory,” along with a re- 
sumé of recent actions against the South. 

Toombs concluded with a summary of major points presented; 
then in a peroration he presented the following clear conception of 
Southern feeling: 


Restore us these rights as we had them, as your courts adjudges 
them to be, just as all our people have said they are; redress 
these flagrant wrongs, seen of all men, and it will restore fra- 
ternity, and peace, and unity, to all of us. Refuse them, and 
what then? We shall then ask you, “let us depart in peace.” 
Refuse that, and you present us war. We accept it; and in- 
scribing upon our banners the glorious words, “liberty and equal- 
ity,” we will trust to the blood of the brave and the God of bat- 
tles for security and tranquillity. 


And so Toombs had given a speech abounding in logical proof, 
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which upheld his widespread reputation as a debater. A special 
refutation method used tellingly by Toombs was “turning the tables.” 
His use of pathetic proof generally took the form of appeal to patriot- 
ism or appeal to tradition. The most important use of pathetic proof 
was in the conclusion, where appeals to tradition, to the Deity, to fra- 
ternity, to liberty and equality, and to suffering in war were used. 
There was an abundance of ethical proof in the speech. In p.actically 
every argument there was a reference to personal views or personal 
endeavors. No doubt Toombs welcomed the speech as an opportunity 
to attempt correction of the popular view that he was an “extremist.” 
But regardless of intent, his habit of ‘“over-statement” probably 
strengthened the popular view. 

Toombs’ style was marked by many short utterances which in- 
cluded rhetorical questions and climactic conclusions, parallelism, 
epigram, and sarcasm. It was a colorful, attention holding style. The 
many jibes at the Republicans showed clearly the adaptation of the 
speech to them. They were the ones he wanted to indict; they were 
the ones to whom he spoke. 

The Toombs speech was a failure in that it did not achieve the 
possible purpose of reconciliation. Because Toombs was so defiant 
in manner, it would seem that the speech resulted in strengthening 
the convictions of opposing parties. Such was probably the case, for 
as Toombs concluded, he “was greeted with a storm of hisses and ap- 
plause, which was continued some time.”2® The North seemed to 
accept the address as an especially defiant secession speech, while the 
South deemed it a strong summary of the Southern position. One 
Southern contemporary described it as “‘a rare specimen of bold, de- 
fiant eloquence and animated convictions of the right and duty as 
he comprehended.”’?! 


January 14: ALBERT G. BROWN 


The fire-eating Mississippian, Albert G. Brown, was the only one 
of the farewell speakers to leave before receiving official notification 
of secession from his state. Mississippi seceded on January 7 and 
Brown’s brief farewell notice came on January 14. Brown, generally 





20New York Jimes, January 8, 1861; Booth, In War Time, 68. 
21Booth, In War Time, 68. 
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When The Southern Senators Said Farewell 177 
classified as a leading secessionist, had been an active Mississippi 
politician for over twenty years. 

On January 14, shortly after the Senate convened, Brown called 
attention to the forthcoming departure of the Senators from Alabama, 
Florida, and Mississippi. In so doing, he made his farewell speech. 
The one-paragraph text follows: 


Mr. President, when the record shall be completed which the 
Senate is about to make, it will show the absence of the Senators 
from Alabama, Florida, and Mississippi. I rise to say in a word 
why this will be. These States have taken steps to withdraw 
from this Union, of which we are not so well informed officially 
as to justify our filing a formal notice with the Senate; but we 
think that our duty to our State and to ourselves no longer per- 
mits us to take an active part in the proceedings of this body, 
either by speaking or voting. My colleague is confined to his 
room by a painful illness; but I am quite sure he concurs in 
what I now say.?? 


The brief statement is important only because of the precedent it 
set for the remaining Senators to say something by way of farewell. 
The brevity of the message did not gain for Brown the publicity 
which he could have had by use of a long, defiant speech. James B. 
Ranck, who makes much of Brown’s uncompromising position, writes 
that Brown’s spurning of “honeyed words of conciliation”? is a fur- 
ther indication of his extreme Southern position. 


JANUARY 21: FIVE FAREWELLS 


After their states seceded, Senators Yulee and Mallory of Florida, 
Clay and Fitzpatrick of Alabama, and Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, 
believed that they were obligated to announce formally to the Senate 
the secession of their states and their own resignations. They select- 
ed January 21 as the day for the delivery of the speeches. A great 
deal of importance was attached to the occasion by the people of 
Washington who apparently knew ahead of time that the speeches 
were to be given. For them it was to be a first-hand, actual indi- 
cation of disunion. 





22Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 352. 
23James B. Ranck, Albert Gallatin Brown: Radical Southern Nationalist 
(New York, 1937), 206. 
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There can be little doubt that to the people of Washington the 
succession of speeches constituted a great emotional experience. 
Previously South Carolina had stood alone in secession. One state 
was not so important, but now thcie were five. The spectators ar- 
rived early for the event. Mrs. Jefferson Davis, an eyewitness, thus 
described the crowded conditions: 


On the morning of the day he | Davis] was to address his col- 
leagues, the crowd began to move toward the Senate Chamber 
as early as seven o’clock. By nine there was hardly standing 
room within the galleries or in the passway behind the forum... . 
The sofas and passways were full, ladies sat on the floor against 
the wall where they could not find seats. There brooded over 
this immense crowd a palpitating, expectant silence which was 
afterward remarked as very unusual. I sent a servant at seven 
o’clock, who, with a friend of hers, kept my seat and that of my 
companion, until the morning hour had expired.?4 


At about 12:30 Senator David L. Yulee asked for the floor, say- 
ing that he wished to speak on a personal matter. 

Yulee, born in the West Indies, used the name David Levy until 
1845 when he became one of Florida’s first Senators. At that time 
the name was changed legally to Yulee. He had been a lawyer and 
territorial delegate from Florida before going to the Senate. There 
is considerable evidence that Yulee opposed secession up to the last 
minute and was never a radical.2> He had opposed the withdrawal 
of Southern delegations in the Democratic Convention of 1860,26 
and had incurred much disfavor by so doing. His home town news- 
paper was forced to defend him editorially against critics who de- 
plored his silence on the secession question.?7 

Yulee began by saying in a formal style that Florida had seceded 
and that he and his colleague were being recalled.28 That the people 
of Florida were aware of the blessings they had received in the Union 
and had hoped for the endurance of the just principles upon which it 





24Varina Howell Davis; Jefferson Davis: A Memoir by His Wife (New 
York, 1890, I, 696-99. Cited hereafter as Mrs. Davis, Jefferson Davis. 
25Dorothy Dodd, “The Secession Movement in Florida, 1850-1861,” Florida 
Historical Society Quarterly, XII (October, 1933), 64. 
26C. Wickliffe Yulee, “Senator Yulee, ibid., II (April, 1909), 38. 
27St. Augustine Examiner, January 26, 1861. 
28Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 484-85. 
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was founded, was Yulee’s second point. A third section mirrored the 
insecurity of the South and attempted to justify Florida’s action by 
asserting that the powers of the Constitution had been unjustly 
exercised. 

The first half of the speech, dealing with a report of the secession 
act, was balanced by a second part, in which the history of Florida 
was reviewed as a justification of secession. 

To Northern sentiment that Florida was acting dishonorably in 
leaving the Union only fifteen years after having entered it, Yulee 
pointed out the conditions of Florida’s entry as a state: “In the act 
of admission, Florida was expressly recognized and ‘declared to be a 
State,’ and ‘admitted into the Union on an EQUAL footing with the 
original States IN ALL RESPECTS WHATEVER’.” Secession was 
further sanctioned he declared, because South Carolina had preceded 
Florida in it. 

Before closing with remarks of courtesy, Yulee reiterated the issue 
of the day: 


She [Florida] sees fast rising above all others the great issue 
of the right of the people of the United States to sovereignty and 
self-government within their respective territorial boundaries; 
and in such an issue she is prepared to devote the lives and for- 
tunes of her people. 


Yulee had delivered a speech marked by verbosity and reitera- 
tion. Long sentences marked the style. Yulee spoke always in terms 
of what Florida thought and not what he thought. Frequent use of 
phrases such as “they have decided,” ‘as they conceive it,” and 
“Florida has resolved,” indicated the ethical stand which he took for 
his constituents. Also, such phrases may have indicated that his re- 
marks did not necessarily represent his own views as a long time anti- 
secessionist, who may or may not have been completely converted.?® 

Stephen Russell Mallory of Florida, followed his colleague in a 
speech of farewell. Mallory, shortly to be Secretary of the Navy for 
the Confederacy, had been in the Senate since 1851, and had been 
chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs since 1857. Mallory 
was elected to the Senate originally by a Whig legislature “because 
they thought he could be relied upon to support the Constitution 





29Dodd, “The Secession Movement in Florida, 1850-1871,” loc. cit., 64. 
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against the madness of Southern agitators.”°° It appears that Mal- 
lory supported secession only as a last resort: 


There is little evidence as to his opinions and actions, but 
what there is indicates that he was sincerely opposed to seces- 
sion. .. . It was not until January, when the secession of Florida 
was only a matter of hours, that Mallory was found cooperating 
with those Southern senators who designed secession or had come 
to regard it as inevitable.?! 


Thus Mallory, together with Yulee, gave Florida a Senatorial repre- 
sentation of two men who “were playing their part in the consum- 
mation of an event which neither, at heart, had desired.”’?2 

Mallory stated in his introduction that he agreed with Yulee, but 
that he wished to add his personal regret that causes existed which 
impelled the South to separate from the Union.?3 But the causes, 
all just ones, could not be overlooked. 

Mallory felt the necessity, as had Yulee, of answering critics who 
deplored Florida’s leaving the Union so soon after her entry. He, too, 
connected the Southern cause with the cause of Florida: 


She could not, if she would, separate her action from her 
Southern sisters; and, demanded as her action is, by those con- 
siderations which a free people can never ignore, she would not if 
she could. 


He then turned to praise of the American ideals of freedom and 
justice, saying that the actions of the seceding states were but fur- 
ther expressions of such ideals. He saw no danger for the people be- 
cause state governments were capable of handling their rights. 

The high point of the speech was soon reached. Peaceful dis- 
union was desired by the South, but the North had the choice of mak- 
ing either peace or war. If it was to be war, the South would be 
prepared: 





30Hunt’s Merchant’s Magazine, XXVI (January, 1852), 58. 

31Dodd, “The Secession Movement in Florida, 1850-1861,” loc. cit., 57. 

32]bid., 64. 

33Text of the speech is taken from Covg. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 
485-86. 
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We seek not to war upon, or to conquer you; and we know that 
you cannot conquer us. Imbrue your hands in our blood, and 
the rains of a century will not wash from them the stain, while 
coming generations will weep for your wickedness and folly. 


The speech concluded with an acknowledgment of kindnesses and 
courtesies extended by opposition Senators; and with a memoriam 
for deceased Southerners who had fought for their views in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Mallory’s ideas were the same as Yulee’s, but they were expressed 
in a more colorful style. Figures of speech were many and varied, 
including simile, metaphor, personification, and hyperbole. The pre- 
mise that the South had just cause for secession was expounded 
through the use of pathetic proof. Appeals to justice, patriotism, 
religious liberty, the Deity, and honor were used. The threat of 
defeat and disfavor of coming generations were used as reasons for 
avoiding war. 

That Mallory sincerely felt the emotion of the occasion is indi- 
cated by the New York Herald’s observation that he “wept as he 
spoke and drew tears from the eyes of many Senators and spectators 
in the crowded gallery.”?4 In describing the general reaction that 
day, Mrs. Clement Clay wrote that “Women grew hysterical and 
waved their handkerchiefs, encouraging them with cries of sympathy 
and admiration. Men wept and embraced each other mournfully.”’5 
At such an emotional time, it is not surprising that the major use of 
logical proof was in assertion. Ethical proof was used in the sections 
referring to personal regret that causes existed for secession and in 
the remarks of courtesy in the conclusion. 

Clement Claiborne Clay of Alabama, followed Mallory. S.S. Cox 
described Clay as ‘“‘a gentleman of elegant and dignified presence and 
calm elocution,”’?® and compared him to Senator Benjamin of Lou- 
isiana, Clay being “next to him [Benjamin] in the suavity of his 
manner, if not in the cogency of his speech. . . .”7 

Clay was an ardent defender of states’ rights and the Southern 
view. His audience expected a more aggressive thesis than Yulee 





34New Vork Herald, January 22, 1861, cited in Occie Clubbs, “Stephen 
Russell Mallory, the Elder” (M.A. Thesis, University of FFlorida, 1936), 218. 

35Mrs. Clay, A Belle of the Fifties, 147. 

36Cox, Three Decades, 88. 

37] bid., 70. 
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and Mallory had expressed, and they were not to be disappointed. 
He announced the withdrawal of Alabama from the Union, ex- 
plaining, 


This is the act, not of faction or of party, but of the people. 
True there is a respectable minority of that convention who op- 
posed this act, not because they desired to preserve the Union, 
but because they wished to secure the cooperation of . . . the 
planting states. There are many cooperationists, but I think not 
one unionist in the convention; all are in favor of withdrawing 
from the Union.?§ 


Clay then presented a long list of the effects upon the South of 
Northern hostility: Christian communion had been denied; passage 
through the North of Southerners with their slave property had been 
denied; in claiming freedom for slaves who went into the North, 
Northerners had violated the Constitution and laws of Congress which 
were designed to protect property; a share of the lands “acquired 
mainly by our diplomacy, and blood and treasure” had been refused; 
property was not secure; property had been stolen and not returned; 
criminals had not been returned to the South for punishment; punish- 
ment had been threatened for Southerners who pursued their prop- 
erty into the North; Southerners had been murdered when trying to 
recover property in the North; Northerners had invaded the South 
and had “poisoned their wells, burnt their dwellings, and murdered 
their people”; Southerners had been denounced in all types of organi- 
zations “as habitual violators of the laws of God and rights of hu- 
manity.” 

As a result of all this, Clay asserted that such acts might have 
been borne for years to come if they had been advocated by a minor- 
ity, but with the Republican election victory such acts would become 
the rule of the majority. The Republican platforms of 1856 and 
1860 were then quoted as indicating advocacy of such acts. 

A further insult by the North, contended Clay, was the refusal 
to recognize the equality of the South in the matter of entrance into 
territories with property. The lines were drawn; the South could do 
nothing but defend herself: 





38Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 486. 
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Sir, are we looked upon as more or less than men? Is it 
expected that we will or can exercise that godlike virtue which 
“beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, en- 
dureth all things”; which teaches us to love our enemies and 
bless them that curse us? 


There followed a series of seven rhetorical questions, asking 
whether the South had to submit to Northern injustices. The answer 
was given and the conclusion of the speech reached. 


No, sir, no! The freemen of Alabama have proclaimed to the 
world that they will not; and have proved their sincerity by 
seceding from the Union. . . . Cordially approving this act of my 
mother State, and acknowledging no other allegiance, I shall re- 
turn, like a true and loyal son, to her bosom, to defend her 
honor, maintain her rights, and share her fate. 


Clay had delivered a different style of speech from the verbosity 
of Yulee and the emotionality of Mallory. Though as sincere as Mal- 
lory, at times as emotional, Clay used, in the main, logical proof. The 
premise was that the South had received injustices at the hands of 
the North. 

It is interesting to note that Clay felt compelled to explain the 
actions of a large minority in Alabama who voted against secession. 
The generalization, “all are in favor of withdrawing from the Union,” 
undoubtedly should have been qualified, but Clay is said to have 
spoken for the great majority of the people.?9 

Pathetic proof was widely used, including appeals to patriotism, 
religion, and freedom. There was little of ethical proof other than 
Clay’s repeated avowal of duty to his state. 

The speech was the longest of the afternoon, lasting approximately 
fifteen minutes, and was to be by all odds the most aggressive in 
justification of the Southern position. 

Clay’s colleague, Benjamin Fitzpatrick, followed him in the fare- 
well activities of the day. Fitzpatrick, a former Governor of Ala- 
bama, had been in the Senate since 1849. In 1857 he was chosen 
president pro tempore of the Senate, and at the Democratic conven- 





39Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 
1905), 25. 
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tion of 1860, he declined the vice-presidential nomination with 
Stephen A. Douglas. 

Fitzpatrick was “a tall, fine looking man,”4° who was popular in 
Washington. Unlike Clay, Fitzpatrick did not favor secession,*1 
though his speech acknowledged the allegiance owed by him to Ala- 
bama. The text of the short speech follows: 


Mr. President, I rise merely to add, that having had an op- 
portunity of knowing beforehand the sentiments which my col- 
league has expressed; and believing that they fairly represent 
the feelings, opinions, and purposes of our constituents, and cor- 
rectly explain the reason and causes of their late action, he was 
warranted in saying he had my full concurrence in the views 
which he has just submitted. I therefore deem it unnecessary, if 
not improper to abuse the privilege which the courtesy of the 
Senate accords me, by further remarks. I feel that I am bound 
by the act of Alabama, and cannot claim the rights and privileges 
of a member of this body. I acknowledge no loyalty to any other 
Power than that of my sovereign State; and shall return to her 
with the purpose to sustain her action and to share her fortunes, 
for weal or woe.*2 


It is significant that Fitzpatrick, in concurring with Clay, referred 
to the views of his constituents and not to his own views. The short 
speech constituted merely a reiteration of the allegiance owed by the 
Senators to their states. 

After Fitzpatrick concluded, the audience was particularly tense 
and expectant, for Jefferson Davis of Mississippi, was to appear next. 
Davis, soon to be President of the Confederacy, was a West Pointer 
and a former Army man. Having acquired considerable renown as a 
military leader in the Mexican War, he served as Secretary of War 
under President Pierce. He had served in the Senate from 1847-50, 
and had started his final Senatorial term in 1857. Davis was a ca- 
pable man, sometimes called the ablest Senator from the South. He 
had been in the forefront of Senate debate on states’ rights, and was 
generally considered to be a director of Southern policy. That Davis 
was the star attraction of January 21, there was no doubt. Practical- 





40Ben: Perley Poore, Perley’s Reminiscences, 2 vols. (Philadelphia, 1886), 
I, 528. 
41Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 439; Cox, Three Decades, 70. 
42Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 486-87. 
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ly all that has been written about the events of January 21 is devoted 
to the Davis speech, but it must be remembered that Davis’ later 
prominence has been partially responsible for such recognition. 

Though an avid Southerner, Davis was not of the radical group. 
He had advised Mississippi to delay her secession in the hope that 
some compromise might be reached.42 Though he had signed the 
resolution of January 5, which asked for secession, he had not thought 
of its happening in Mississippi as early as January 9. 

Davis had been ill for a week preceding the farewell date, and was 
thought by his physician to be unable to deliver the farewell speech. 
But Davis, considered an able speaker, was to live up to all that had 
been said of his speaking ability despite the illness. According to 
his wife: 


Mr. Davis, graceful, grave, and deliberate, amid profound si- 
lence, arose to address the Senate for the last time. . . . Every eye 
was turned upon him, fearful of missing one word. . . . His voice 
was at first low and faltering.** 


In his opening remarks, Davis referred to the action of Mississippi, 
the purpose of his speech, his physical condition, and the solemnity 
of the occasion.*> Soon his voice gained in volume, and rang out 
clearly. His basic premise was given as, “I have for many years ad- 
vocated, as an essential attribute to State sovereignty the right of a 
State to secede from the Union.” 

There followed a distinction between nullification and secession. 
Davis wanted it understood that nullification was not his theory. Cal- 
houn had declared nullification “to be peaceful . . . a means of bring- 
ing the agent before the tribunal of the States for their judgment,” 
whereas Davis declared secession to be justified upon the basis that 
a state was sovereign and could “reclaim the grants which it has 
made to any agent whomsoever.” The laws of the United States 
could not be applied to a seceded state, except through force. In turn 
a seceded state surrendered all the benefits and advantages which had 
bound her to the Union. 





43Morris Schaff, Jefferson Davis: His Life and Personality (Boston, 1922), 
113-17. 
44Mrs. Davis, Jefferson Davis, 698. 
45Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 487. 
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Davis was serious and solemn as he considered the constitutional 
right of a state to secede. Two points were stressed: the designation 
of slaves as property by the Constitution, and the emulation by the 
South of the freedom-minded colonials. Concluding his point that 
secession was constitutionally sound, Davis stressed that he had no 
hostility toward the North and neither did his constituents. They 
hoped for peace but would be ready in case of war. 

Finally, Davis injected a personal note. He carried with him no 
hostile remembrance, and was sorry for any injury which he had of- 
fered. “Mr. President, and Senators, having made the announcement 
which the occasion seemed to me to require, it only remains for me 
to bid you a final adieu.” The speech was completed. “There was 
scarcely a dry eye in the multitude as he took his seat.’’*6 

The Davis speech had the best balance of logical, ethical, and 
pathetic proof of the speeches that afternoon. Both deduction and 
induction were used by Davis as logical proof. Syllogistic form is 
evident throughout the speech; three times the word “therefore” was 
used. Analogy and assertion were also employed. 

Davis presented considerable ethical proof through mention of his 
physical condition, the propriety of his making the speech, and his 
desire to make reparation for any ill he had inflicted. Unlike Yulee, 
Mallory, and Clay, who spoke of their constituents’ views, Davis 
spoke mostly of his own concepts, using first person pronouns sixty- 
nine times in the ten minute speech. There was also an abundance 
of pathetic proof including appeals to patriotism, tradition, common 
drives, and the Deity. 

Stylistically, Davis’ speech was marked by great variety of sen- 
tence length and by a type of parallel construction. An example of 
the parallelism is: 


the benefits, (and they are known to be many.) 
the advantages, (and they are known to be great). ... 
ties of affection, (and they are close and enduring)... . 


There were many reactions to the speeches of January 21. For the 
immediate audience there was an emotional reaction which continued 
after the speeches were concluded. All of the Democratic Senators 





46Mrs. Davis, Jefferson Davis, 699. 
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crowded around the five men and shook hands with them.*? Senator 
Bigler of Pennsylvania, speaking on the Crittenden Resolution short- 
ly after Davis’ speech, began, “After the solemn scene presented here 
this morning [sic], I confess I scarcely have the heart to approach 
the consideration of this subject.”*% Little attention was given to 
the farewell speeches by such Northern publications as the New York 
Times and Harper’s Monthly, which concentrated upon the actions 
of the secession conventions. 

An interesting Southern point of view reflecting disappointment 
in the mildness of the speeches was made by the Pensacola Observer: 
“T ask any Southern man who is not a besotted politician by trade, if 
he was not sickened by the newspaper accounts of the late lachrymose 
display in the Senate Chamber of the Federal Capital?”49 

Another charge levelled at the Senators was that they should have 
stayed in the Senate until March 4; that by leaving before they vol- 
untarily surrendered power to the Republicans. The Senators readily 
answered that with secession enacted they could not legally nor moral- 
ly claim their seats. 

The speeches of January 21 were not long; all of them were given 
in less than an hour. Jefferson Davis was the feature attraction and 
gave the most meaningful speech. The occasion was an emotional 
one for speakers and hearers, but it was overshadowed on the sec- 
tional scene by more material acts of disunion. 


JANUARY 28: ALFRED IVERSON 


Toombs’ colleague in the Senate at the time of secession was Al- 
fred Iverson, a man little known to historians. Unlike the popular 
Toombs who had been elected a delegate to the Georgia secession 
convention, Iverson had been defeated for the Senate in 1860 and 
had not been selected to attend the secession convention. Iverson, a 
“lame duck,” decided to bide his time in the Senate until notified of 
his state’s action. The ordinance of secession passed on January 19 
and Iverson’s farewell came on January 28. 





47New York Times, January 22, 1861. 

48Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 489. 

49Pensacola Observer (1861), cited in Four Letters Addressed to His Excel- 
lency Jefferson Davis in Vindication of Captain Randolph (n.p., n.d.), in P. K. 
Yonge Library of Florida History, Gainesville, 15-16. 
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Iverson’s ethical proof upon entering the farewell scene was not 
high. Defeated and overlooked by his constituents, he was not a 
popular man in the Senate. He had taken an advanced stand on 
Southern rights which set him apart from the rest. 

The evolution of Iverson’s stand can be traced through his 
speeches. Speaking in the Senate on January 6, 1859, two years be- 
fore Toombs and Davis took a positive stand for secession, Iverson 
declared: “There is but one path of safety for the institution of slav- 
ery in the South . . . and that path lies through separation and to a 
Southern confederacy.”5° 

That such words were too extreme for Georgians, who, even at 
secession time, were divided in sentiment, was indicated by reactions 
to his speech of July 14, 1859.51 On that day, while campaigning for 
reelection, Iverson spoke in Griffin, Georgia, and delivered an aggres- 
sive Southern Rights speech. Reaction was immediate as Iverson 
was charged with pandering to extreme Southern prejudice. He was 
generally condemned, and in the opinion of I. W. Avery, “there is lit- 
tle doubt that his radical disunion speech lost him his re-election as 
United States Senator.”5® Though Georgia finally assumed Iver- 
son’s stand, it never reinstated him politically. 

On January 28, Iverson asked the Secretary to read the Georgia 
Ordinance of Secession, and his formal resignation.53 After the read- 
ing, Iverson said farewell. His introduction consisted of a matter-of- 
fact presentation of secession action in Georgia, and a prediction of 
the forming of the Confederacy. Stressing the point that six states 
had seceded in less than sixty days, Iverson asserted: 


within a few months, all the slaveholding States of the late... 
[ United States] will be united together in a bond of Union more 
homogeneous, and therefore more stable, than the one now being 
dissolved. 


The remainder of the speech can be outlined as a disjunctive 
syllogism. The alternatives placed before the North were that either 





50Cong. Globe, 35th Cong., 2nd Sess., 243. 

51In the vote for members of the secession convention, those opposed to 
secession numbered 37, 123 compared to 50, 243 for it. 

52]. W. Avery, History of the State of Georgia (New York, 1881), 104. 
53Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 589. 
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they would accept the new Confederacy, or by aggressive war force 
the members of the new Confederacy back into the Union. The 
syllogism was a valid one in the sense that the entire structure was 
based on the assumption that a Confederacy would be formed. Here, 
Iverson was on solid ground since organizational steps had already 
been taken. 

The answer to the first alternative, that of accepting the Con- 
federacy was given in a single sentence: 


If you acknowledge our independence, and treat us as one of the 
nations of the earth, you can have friendly intercourse with us; 
you can have an equitable division of the public property and of 
the existing public debt of the United States. 


It is evident that this alternative was not the one Iverson and other 
Senators were so concerned about; more disastrous results would 
come from the second alternative. So it was a wise division of the 
essential and non-essential to devote the rest of the speech to phases 
of that alternative. 

Five phases of the second alternative were presented through the 
use of generalization and assertion. The first, presented categorical- 
ly, was the argument that by the laws of nations, attack would cancel 
all public and private debts of the South. A second result, said Iver- 
son, was that victory would be costly. An amazing admission, in 
light of Iverson’s long-time stand, was this one considering the pos- 
sibility of Northern conquest. Thirdly, he declared, “You may whip 
us, but we will not stay whipped.” The threat of foreign interven- 
tion in case of a cotton blockade was injected at this point. A fourth 
point was that war would bring all the border states into the new 
Confederacy. Iverson conjectured, as a fifth point, that war would 
forever close the door to a reconciliation between the sections. 

Following the cue of the speakers of January 21, Iverson con- 
cluded by acknowledging courtesies, and by wishing all the Senators 
“Jong life, prosperity, and happiness.” 

The Iverson speech represented a cross-section of the views pre- 
sented on January 21, but he did not produce evidence to support 
his views. His logical proof was marked by syllogistic reasoning 
based on assertions. His outstanding construction was the overall use 
of the disjunctive syllogism, a useful device for presenting a graphic 
outline to the North. 
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Pathetic proof was scattered throughout the speech and attempts 
at ethical proof were made in references to “my well-considered and 
deliberate judgment”; and in remarks of courtesy at the conclusion. 
For the most part, Iverson spoke in terms of we and not J. 

The style was not an exciting one and there appears to have been 
no definite stylistic pattern. Short “punch” lines, and rhetorical 
questions were conspicuously absent. 

As could be expected, the North accepted the speech as defiance. 
James G. Blaine thought it “highly inflammatory,”5+ and the New 
York Times classed it with his “preceding harangues.”55 Apparently 
it was largely ignored in the South. Iverson returned to Georgia but 
did not play a part in the war which he had given the North as an 
alternative. 


FEBRUARY 4: LOUISIANA Day 


Following the secession of Louisiana on January 28, Senators 
John Slidell and Judah P. Benjamin of that state decided to deliver 
farewell speeches on February 4. 

Slidell, the first speaker, was a New Yorker originally and had 
been a successful lawyer in New Orleans before his election to Con- 
gress in 1843. In 1845 he was appointed commissioner to Mexico 
and in 1853 a lifetime ambition was realized when he was appointed 
to fill a vacancy in the Senate. 

Most contemporaries of Slidell were in agreement in regard to his 
character, ability, and influence in the decade prior to secession. He 
was disliked, but his ability in political matters was widely recog- 
nized. Preferring to work behind the scenes, Slidell was overshadowed 
in the public eye by his colleague, Benjamin, though in actuality, 
Slidell was far more influential in the Buchanan administration. Al- 
though Benjamin possessed greater intellect, Slidell’s power lay in a 
method whereby in “his counsel he keeps others employed.”>6 
Through such methods Slidell attained a post as unofficial adviser to 
President Buchanan, so that, “During the next two years after the 





54Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress: From Lincoln to Garfield, 247. 
55New York Times, January 29, 1861. 
56John Savage, Our Living Representative Men (Philadelphia, 1860), 439. 
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election of 1856, John Slidell was, except for Buchanan, the most in- 
fluential man in the Democratic party.”57 

Slidell was not noted as a speaker. He made few formal addresses 
in the Senate. As he appeared to say farewell, he made his only 
appearance of any length in the two-month old second session of the 
Thirty-Sixth Congress. 

Slidell began by having the Secretary read the Louisiana Ordi- 
nance, which was similar to those of the other states in that it said, 
“the State of Louisiana hereby resumes all rights and powers hereto- 
fore delegated to the Government of the United States of America.”5$ 

The Slidell speech was doubtless the most poorly organized of the 
farewell addresses. Points overlapped so much that outlining of the 
speech can be done only in a general way. Technically there was no 
introduction as Slidell began with a major point in explanation of the 
new Confederacy. The advantages of the Confederacy over other 
governments were given as (1) a people homogeneous in interests, 
and (2) the prevention of anarchy through the maintenance of exist- 
ing state governments. 

The disjointed essence of this speech among the farewells was 
that the Confederacy was assumed to be working. There was little 
of looking to the past and there was little of optimism for peace as 
Slidell boldly spoke of future actions. Four attitudes or policies of 
the Confederacy as predicted by Slidell were: (1) “No attempt will 
be made to improve the Constitution”; (2) all existing treaties will 
be rejected; (3) a just proportion of the national debt will be as- 
sumed; and (4) free navigation of the Mississippi Valley will be 
recognized. 

As Iverson and others had done, Slidell left the decision to the 
North, saying, “You will find us ready to meet you with the out- 
stretched hand of fellowship, or in the mailed panoply of war, as you 
may will it; elect between these alternatives.” 

In case of war, and Slidell thought a blockade more likely than 
an armed invasion, the South would bar Northern manufactures and 
would form a volunteer “militia of the ocean.” In addition, said Sli- 
dell, European nations would interfere when their supply of cotton 
was disturbed. This was the old argument expressed graphically in 





57Meade, Judah P. Benjamin, 112. 
58Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 720-21. 
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the book, Cotton is King.5® In these points Slidell only asserted and 
did not present factual evidence of any kind. 

Ending his conjecture as to future events, Slidell turned, briefly, 
to existing conditions and causes — the theme expressed by other 
farewell speakers. His subject matter was similar to the rest but his 
style was considerably more formal. 

In conclusion he pointed out that twelve seats were vacant and 
predicted that many more would soon be unfilled. The rest of the 
conclusion expressed clearly the extent of feeling which Slidell had 
for the Democratic party which he had helped to lead. Speaking of 
the Northern Democrats, and deploring their election losses to the 
Republicans, Slidell saw Southern secession taking the pressure off 
Northern Democrats, and allowing for their future return to power 
in the non-slaveholding states. It was particularly indicative of Sli- 
dell’s political turn of mind that he, at the crucial point in his political 
life, should close with words of optimism to former party affiliates. 

The major part of Slidell’s proof was intended to be logical; how- 
ever, lack of clarity in organization, and over-use of assertion gave 
the speech little of lasting strength. The speech had few emotional 
appeals and these seemed to be rather incidental. His political repu- 
tation detracted from the ethical proof which was generally weak. He 
did not refer to “I” a single time. 

Slidell’s style was considerably formal, marked by long sentences 
and the repetition of “we” as sentence subject. Other elements were 
quotations, Latin phrases, rhetorical questions, and metaphor. 

The speech certainly was not even a good attempt at preventing 
war, for it was too bold in prophecy of Confederate strength. The 
opposition audience seems to have accepted the speech in defiance. 
S. S. Cox, a listener, described Slidell’s manner as “that of Mephis- 
topheles in one of his humors over some choice anticipated devil- 
try."6° James G. Blaine thought Slidell was “aggressively inso- 
lent,”61 and the New York Times reported the speech as being bold 
and generally defiant. 





59David Christy, Cotton Is King (New York, 1856). 

60Cox, Three Decades, 70. 

61Blaine, Twenty Years of Congress: From Lincoln to Garfield, 248. 
62New York Times, February 5, 1861. 
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Pierce Butler, biographer of Benjamin, interpreted Slidell as “say- 
ing merely matter-of-fact things that the situation rendered obvious, 
and saying them without art, gave offense. .. .”63 The fact is that 
the speech of Senator Benjamin, made immediately after Slidell’s 
effort, overshadowed him so much that even greater disfavor to Slidell 
resulted from the comparison. 

Benjamin, born in the West Indies of Jewish parents, had been a 
highly successful lawyer and politician. He had been elected to the 
Senate by the Whigs in 1852, and by the Democrats in 1858. Con- 
temporaries were as overwhelmingly favorable to Benjamin as they 
were unfavorable to Slidell. He was described as a “genial, smiling 
man, of decided Jewish cast, with bright, black eyes [and] one of 
the most attractive and fascinating men I ever met.’’®* He was con- 
sidered gracious, an accurate student, and one of the hardest working 
members of the Senate. 

Benjamin possessed unusual speech abilities. His skill in debat- 
ing was accepted as superior, and Charles Sumner considered him the 
most brilliant orator in the United States.65 Benjamin’s speaking 
was notable for smoothness and unexcitability. His voice was soft 
and clear, and was described as “melodious.”®* His delivery seemed 
effortless, with no attitude, no gesture. Even in the stormiest de- 
bates, his soft voice was never raised in anger.®7 

He was adaptable in debate and was a master of the extempore 
method. For the most part he did not use notes.68 Benjamin’s 
ethical proof upon entering any speech situation was high, since audi- 
ences were familiar with his excellent reputation as a lawyer, legisla- 
tor, and speaker. Like many other Southern Senators, Benjamin had 
long made speeches upholding the Southern position, but had accepted 
secession only as a last resort. 

Benjamin rose to speak immediately after Slidell finished. His 
task of saying farewell was a difficult one. Since nine farewell at- 
tempts had covered all aspects of the problem, there remained very 





63Pierce Butler, Judah P. Benjamin (Philadelphia, 1906), 220. 

64, A. Alderman and A. C. Gordon, J. L. M. Curry: A Biography (New 
York, 1911), 402. 

65Singer, Jewish Encyclopedia, III, 29. 

66Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 220. 

67Mrs. Wright, A Southern Girl in ’61, 30. 
68Alderman and Gordon, J L. M. Curry: A Biography, 402. 
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little more to be said. Too, the opposition Senatorial audience was 
more predominant than ever following the departure of farewell 
speakers. But in Benjamin’s favor, as compared with preceding 
speakers, was the high degree of ethical proof borne by him. To that 
opposition audience, Benjamin was worthy of a hearing, while it is 
extremely doubtful that Iverson and Slidell would have been con- 
sidered so. 

Benjamin’s introduction was short, consisting of a concurrence 
with remarks of Slidell, and references to the occasion and to the 
purpose of the speech.69 ; 

His method in upholding Louisiana’s action consisted chiefly of 
refutation. Unlike Slidell’s speech, Benjamin’s farewell briefs easily 
and logically under two opposition arguments: Louisiana does not 
possess equal rights, including sovereignty, with other states for she 
was acquired by purchase; and there is no cause for ecession. 

The factor overlooked in the matter of Louisiana’s sovereignty, 
according to Benjamin, was that in the exchange of Louisiana from 
France to the United States, “sovereignty was not conveyed other- 
wise than in trust.” In support of this contention, Benjamin cited 
the treaty between France and the United States to the effect that 
the inhabitants of the territory were to be admitted 


to the enjoyment of all the rights, advantages, and immunities of 
citizens of the United States; and in the meantime they shall be 
maintained and protected in the enjoyment of their liberty, 
property, and the religion which they profess. 
Benjamin said, too, that Monroe and Jefferson had not considered 
the transaction as “a bargain and sale of sovereignty.” 

Furthermore, argued Benjamin, as he went on the offensive, the 
United States had not lived up to its end of the bargain. Though the 
treaty had promised to protect property in the territory before it 
became a state, it had been broken in the Missouri Compromise of 
1820. 

Benjamin’s first point was significantly different from those in- 
cluded in the usual pattern of the farewell speeches in that it dealt 
with a situation peculiar to a certain state. 

The second point was that the denial of secession in itself was 
the major cause of secession. As Benjamin spoke about causes of 





69Text of the speech taken from Cong. Globe, 36th Cong., 2nd Sess., 721-22. 
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secession, his use of pathetic proof became greater and his style more 
colorful. His dramatic espousal of freedom was: “Better, far better, 
a rope of sand, ay, the flimsiest gossamer that ever glistened in the 
morning dew, than chains of iron and shackles of steel.” The rest of 
the argument consisted of dramatic analogies between the South’s 
right to freedom and the colonies’ right to freedom from England. 

Benjamin’s historical analogy and his peroration constituted the 
most persuasive part of any of the farewell speeches. The audience 
was enthralled by his many emotional appeals, and by his effortless 
delivery. Addressing the opposition audience more directly, Benja- 
min exclaimed: “Good God! Sir, since when has the necessity arisen 
of recalling to American legislators the lessons of freedom taught in 
lisping childhood by loving mothers.” 

After remarks of courtesy, the relatively long and exceedingly 
emotional peroration was given. 


I part as men part from brothers on the eve of temporary ab- 
sence, with a cordial pressure of the hand and a smiling assur- 
ance of the speedy renewal of sweet intercourse around the 
family hearth. ... When in after days the story of the present 
shall be written .. . and when your children shall hear repeated 
the familiar tale, it will be with glowing cheek and kindling eye, 
their very souls will stand a-tiptoe as their sires are named, and 
they will glory in their lineage from men of spirit as generous 
and patriotism as highhearted as ever illustrated or adorned the 
American Senate. 


With such appeals, is it any wonder that great applause followed? 
One Northern listener exclaimed, “I was transported out of myself. 
Such verbal harmony I had never heard before!”7® An English 
visitor compared Benjamin to Disraeli.71_ It was said by a listener 
that Benjamin “never excited animosity in me or in any Northern 
man so far as I am aware.”72 The judgment of a Benjamin biogra- 
pher is that the response of the opposition audience was “mingled 
admiration and regret.”73 





70E. D. Keyes, Fifty Years Observation, cited in Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 
220. 

71Singer, Jewish Encyclopedia, Ill, 29. 
72Keyes, Fifty Years Observation, cited in Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 220. 
73Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 220. 
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A friendly listener, Senator Bragg of North Carolina, wrote that 
there was occasional applause during the speech, that there were tears 
in the eyes of many, and that Slidell and Benjamin shed tears on 
leaving the Senators. Bragg himself was overcome with emotion.7+* 

What was there in the Benjamin speech which gained for it so 
much more favorable response than was given other speeches? The 
answer has several facets: ethical proof, pathetic proof, and style 
being the most important. There was tenseness in that audience and 
Benjamin with his superb audience adaptation of pathetic proof, as 
combined with a polished, somewhat poetic style, presented emo- 
tional relief for it. 

If one compares the ideas of the Slidell and Benjamin speeches, it 
is found that there was very little difference in the degree of defiance 
expressed in the two ten minute speeches. However, the audience 
responded negatively to Slidell and positively to Benjamin. Pierce 
Butler analyzed the difference in response as due to differences in the 
“art” of speaking.75 No better comparison need be found to show 
the value of developed speaking ability. Louisiana day in the Senate 
was one to remember, but Benjamin, not Slidell, had made it so. 


CONCLUSION 


With the Slidell and Benjamin speeches presented, all of the fare- 
well speeches had been given. From January 7 to February 4, 1861, 
Senators from five states — Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, 
and Louisiana — had delivered farewell notices. Senators from the 
remaining states to secede were to deliver no farewell addresses. They 
either left without notice or waited until March 28, the end of the 
special session of Congress. These Senators were Louis T. Wigfall 
and John Hemphill of Texas; Robert W. Johnson, Charles B. Mitch- 
ell, and William K. Sebastian of Arkansas; Thomas Bragg and Joseph 
Clingman of North Carolina; A. O. P. Nicholson of Tennessee; and 
R. M. T. Hunter and James Mason of Virginia. Andrew Johnson of 
Tennessee, supported the Union and did not leave the Senate until 





74Unpublished diary of Thomas Bragg, cited in Meade, Judah P. Benjamin, 
154. 
75Butler, Judah P. Benjamin, 220. 
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March 4, 1862, when he was appointed Military Governor of Tennes- 
see. Sebastian of Arkansas, left the Senate but did not support the 
Confederacy. 

The aim of all the farewell speeches was to assure peaceful seces- 
sion; all speeches failed in this objective. Toombs, Davis, and Ben- 
jamin gave the most effective speeches — speeches deserving a high 
place in American oratory. The rhetorical significance of the fare- 
well speeches as a group is that they furnished an emotional accom- 
paniment to the first case in history when a government formed by 
sovereign states had been dissolved by the action of its individual 
constituents. There is no comparable speech situation in American 
oratory. 











THE PHYSICS OF SOUND IN SPEECH AND HEARING 
GiLEs WILKESON GRAyY* 


Ever since I first discovered what the subject was on which your 
chairman asked me to speak, it has been something of a problem to 
decide what might be the best approach to the discussion. It would 
hardly be possible to give you a complete course on physics, even if 
it were limited to a treatment of the relation of sound to speech and 
hearing. Since it usually takes me a full semester to present no more 
than the basic principles of sound itself, and another semester to 
apply those principles to speech, to say nothing of hearing, it would 
evidently be futile to attempt to condense all that material into a 
single fifteen or twenty minute paper. One could hardly read the 
second chapter of The Bases of Speech, which deals with the physics 
of sound, even silently in that time. How, then, could I be expected 
to discuss all the contents of that chapter, plus the relation of those 
contents to speech and hearing, in the time allotted to me here? 

Most of us are not voice scientists. That is not said in any atti- 
tude of derogation, but as a simple recognition of the fact that in our 
profession many interests are represented, and voice science is one 
that for one reason or another attracts relatively few. By far the 
vast majority of our students prefer something simple, like debate, 
or interpretation, or dramatic production, or even speech correction! 
Something there is about voice science that is, for many students, 
profoundly terrifying. Maybe it is the mathematics involved; it may 
be that to many otherwise intelligent people physics is a sort of terra 
incognita, a never-never land where all sorts of psychological ogres 
and dragons abound. I have seen even graduate students grow 
glossy-eyed when they saw on the blackboard, or on the pages of 
their text, the simple, innocuous sign of the square root. Logarithms 
are for them little more intelligible than Sanscrit; and the sine of an 
angle might as well be the Fourrier equation, or some esoteric symbol 
useful primarily in the Eleusinian mysteries of ancient Greece. Quan- 





*Professor of Speech, Louisiana State University. Professor Gray read this 
paper at the annual] convention of the Southern Speech Association (1949), 
Waco, Texas. 
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titative relationships, of which mathematics is the science, belongs, 
in the thinking of these students, in the realm of the mystical, which 
is utterly beyond the comprehension of an ordinary intelligence. 

My attitude toward such a mentality has greatly changed within 
the past few years. I used to feel a deep sympathy for these stu- 
dents. I was quite willing to make ample allowances for that type 
of mind which was, despite all efforts on my part, and such efforts 
as they were willing to make, utterly impervious to instruction in the 
simplest sort of mathematical processes, or the solution of an equa- 
tion they should have learned as freshmen in high school. I even ex- 
cused them from working the problems, despite the fact that I had 
assured them that I could demonstrate no fewer than four ways of 
finding a square root. 

Such leniency, I am now convinced, is sheer nonsense, a conces- 
sion to a sort of self-induced hypnosis, a hysteria for which no actual 
basis exists. Anyone who now comes into my classes in voice science 
expecting to learn something of the basic principles of speech and its 
production, is expected in turn to grasp some of the fundamentals of 
the physics of speech, which means that first of all he must know 
just a little about the physics of sound. As for the mathematics in- 
volved, he can learn all that will be required of him right in the class 
itself. For after all, speech as we hear it consists of sounds which 
are describable in physical terms; and unless we want to go back to 
the vague, meaningless terminology of the nineteen century elocu- 
tionists, the only way in which they can be described without making 
ourselves ridiculous to the physicist, is in physical terms. Further- 
more, the only way in which the physical phenomena of speech can 
be understood, analyzed, evaluated, or measured, is the way in which 
any sound can be so understood, and that is in terms of its physical 
attributes. The psychologist, who is concerned primarily with the 
phenomena of experience, may use other language in reference to 
sounds, but that language is not likely to mean much unless there is 
some reference to a physical basis. The psychological descriptions 
themselves are made much more intelligible if they are based on an 
adequate understanding of the physical descriptions. 

When the student comes into my classes now, therefore, he, or 
more often she, starts out with a study of the physics of sound. Before 
the course is completed, he is expected to know what we mean when 
we speak of frequencies, amplitudes, intensities, resonance, and ve- 
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locity. He is expected to be able to calculate the period of a pen- 
dulum, the frequency of a stretched wire, the length of a resonant 
tube for a given pitch, the velocity of sound and the wave length at 
different temperatures, the significance of the decibel, and how to 
calculate the number of decibels difference in two tones of different 
intensities, and other such utterly simple processes. In addition, he 
is expected to have some understanding of other more abstract prin- 
ciples involved in sound and its production and propagation. He 
should be able to look with complete equanimity on the mathematical 
statement that, for a stretched wire, 


1 kT 
f= — iad e 
2L M 


Of course, quite a number of students manage to dodge such a 
discipline. They find it difficult, if not impossible, to rid themselves 
of their delusions of intellectual incapacity, to dispel from their think- 
ing, if it can be called that, the hypnotic spell under which they have 
allowed themselves to fall. They will continue their preparation for 
teaching without having any adequate understanding of how the voice 
mechanism functions, or why certain phenomena occur in the sounds 
we interpret as speech. The unfortunate aspect of the situation is 
that many if not most of these students will be teaching voice and 
its improvement, without having the faintest conception of any ra- 
tional basis for such teaching. More of us than we realize, I suspect, 
are teaching voice science of a sort, in spite of ourselves. 

Now just what is meant by voice science? When I say that most 
of us are teaching it, just what are we teaching? What is involved 
in the meaning of the term? What is any science? Of course, as 
someone has said, there are no sciences; there is only science. There 
is so much overlapping among all the various branches of science that 
one cannot properly say where one leaves off and the other begins. 
We even have borderline fields of inquiry, such as physical chemistry, 
biochemistry, biophysics, physiological psychology, educational psy- 
chology, astrophysics, thermodynamics, medical psychology, and so 
on. We have a psychophysics of speech, and Zipf has written on 
the “Psycho-Biology of Language”; and one course is offered in 
economic entomology! I am not ridiculing these subjects; I am sum- 
ply emphasizing the fact that in science there is a great deal of bor- 
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rowing, or overlapping of one on another, or on many others. It is 
only for convenience that we speak of the science of mathematics, of 
physics, of chemistry, of astronomy, or of zoology, for each is so de- 
pendent on other branches that each one is differentiated from the 
others primarily on the basis of its point of view and its focus of 
emphasis. Similarly, when we speak of voice science, we are using a 
term of convenience; for voice science, perhaps more than most other 
branches of science, is so dependent on mathematics, physics, anat- 
omy, physiology, psychology, and on other branches, that the ques- 
tion has been raised as to whether it actually has a subject-matter of 
its own. If all these other hybrid subjects have a separable, distin- 
guishable content, certainly it would seem that in its point of view 
and its focus of emphasis voice science may likewise have a content 
of its own. 

A science, if we shall not be misunderstood in the light of the 
preceding statement, may be defined as a body of systematized 
knowledge, considered from some particular point of view and with 
a particular focus, that is consistent within itself and with what is 
known in other sciences. Thus mathematics, which deals with quan- 
titative relationships, is basic to physics, which in turn is concerned 
with matter and energy in their various forms and transformations. 
A physics that deviated in its treatment from the recognized and 
established processes of mathematics would not be physics at all, be- 
cause as a science physics is to a great extent a matter of the quan- 
titative relationship among the different forms of matter and energy. 

Voice science, if it is to be considered a legitimate member, or 
even an illegitimate step-child in the family of sciences, must like- 
wise conform to the standards set up by that family, to the criteria 
of science in general. It must consist of a certain body of systema- 
tized knowledge from a particular point of view and with a particular 
focus of emphasis; it must be consistent within itself (for science 
cannot entertain two contradictory facts), and it must be consistent 
with what is known of mathematics, physics, physiology, anatomy, 
psychology, and any other branch of science which it touches and 
upon which it may draw. 

Specifically, the focus of emphasis is upon the structure and 
function of the mechanism which produces human speech, and upon 
the sounds, with their infinite variations, which make up that speech. 
Since voice science is concerned with the body, it must conform to 
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the anatomy of the anatomist and the physiology of the physiologist. 
Since speech is also a psychological phenomenon, and the sounds 
which we produce have definite and recognizable psychological 
aspects, the body of knowledge included under voice science must 
be consistent with the psychology of the psychologist, rather than to 
the pseudo-psychology of the mystic; and if pathological conditions 
are present, to what is known as medical psychology. Since voice sci- 
ence deals also with sounds which are describable and measurable in 
accordance with any other sounds, what is taught as the physical 
basis of speech must agree with what the physicist knows of sound 
in general, if we would not make ourselves ridiculous in the eyes of 
our colleagues of the departments of physics. Now, as has been 
pointed out, physics, in its treatment of the transformation of matter 
and energy, makes much use of quantitative relationship. Hence, in 
order to comprehend the simplest facts of the sounds of speech, one 
must also know a few elementary principles in these quantitative 
relationships. In other words, an understanding of voice science pre- 
supposes, it may be said, a rudimentary knowledge of mathematics. 

When we have such a systematized body of knowledge, and not 
until then, shall we have what may be called a voice science. Prob- 
ably we have now the beginnings of such a science. Information is 
rapidly being assembled, measured, tested, and synthesized with 
presently available knowledge in every field of thought. And while 
there is still much that we do not know now, there are quite a num- 
ber of things about which we can speak with the scientist’s caution, 
and say that, on the basis of the evidence at hand, certain principles 
may tentatively be accepted as tenable. It is these things that we 
try to put into our voice science courses. 

As may be expected, the inevitable question arises frequently, 
Why study voice science at all? Cannot one teach drama, interpre- 
tation, public speaking, or debating without knowing all the intri- 
cacies of the voice mechanism, or of the physics of sound? Of course 
one can; we’ve all seen it done. But even a public speaker, or a 
debater, or an actor, or a reader, might profit by knowing just a lit- 
tle about acoustics, for example, in order to adjust his voice a little 
better to the auditorium in which he is to speak. He might conceiv- 
ably, knowing something of acoustics, be better able to make that 
adjustment if he also knew something about voice production and 
the physics of speech. For such a purpose we need not go so far 
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as to be able to diagnose a faulty auditorium or to prescribe the 
remedy. 

Any alert teacher of speech knows that sooner or later he is going 
to cross over the line between speech and some other field of thought. 
The debate director will inevitably cut across into history, govern- 
ment, and economics; the theatre technician and costume designer 
into light, color, and design, and the technician who knows nothing 
about tools or electricity would be entirely out of place backstage. 
Since many of us are willy-nilly teachers of voice and its improve- 
ment, it is inevitable that soonor or later we are going to cut over 
into some sort of physics, anatomy, physiology, and psychology. A 
debate coach who attempted to set up his own system of economics 
would obviously be unthinkable; but in too many instances the basis 
of our voice instruction has been little more than a reflection of what 
the psalmist may have meant when he said that man was fearfully 
and wonderfully made. 

If a study of the physics of speech, with its related implications 
and its data drawn from the other sciences, were to do nothing else, 
it might help us to evaluate more accurately the information we 
find in the textbooks having to do with voice and its improvement, 
and to avoid making some of the ridiculous errors of fact and fancy 
that are often made. More than a hundred years ago James Rush 
complained that the medical literature since the time of Hippocrates 
had contained as much fiction as fact. I fear that some of our speech 
literature of not too many years ago could be similarly characterized. 

We do not expect, when we read in some of the older texts on 
elocution, written during the middle of the nineteenth century, for 
example, to find there a modern treatment of the physics or phy- 
siology of speech. But there would seem to be no excuse for present- 
day writers who put into their texts some of the mis-information cur- 
rently published. Woolbert, printing in 1920 and even in 1927, never 
did understand the difference between resonance and reverberation; 
but that is no reason for continuing the confusion when his book, The 
Fundamentals of Speech, was revised several years after his death. 
That information was readily available then. 

It would not take a profound knowledge of physics and physiology 
for one to know that the instruction to “focus your voice about three 
feet in front of you” is impossible to accomplish, both acoustically 
and physiologically. Yet that was actually taught to a very well 
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known woman by a prominent voice teacher in Washington, D. C. 
An examination of the structure of the vocal folds would indicate the 
falsity of the statement in a relatively recent book on elementary edu- 
cation, written by an authority in that field, to the effect that the 
action of the air on the folds “is similar to the effect produced when 
a violin string is bowed. The action of the vocal bands resembles in 
hardly a single particular the vibration of a violin string or any other 
stretched cord. 

A knowledge of the physical principle of the pressure of gases 
would at least suggest that the effectiveness of the breath at the 
glottis is not affected in the least according to whether the pressure is 
exerted on the lungs from below, at the sides, or from above; and a 
little understanding of mechanics would indicate that the mechanical 
efficiency of costal breathing is at least no less, and may be even 
greater, than that of the so-called diaphragmatic breathing. Respira- 
tion may not be directly related to the physics of sound in speech and 
hearing, though it is indirectly, in that the motive force is of some 
importance in the production of speech. In this connection, a recent 
book having to do with voice science devotes a number of pages to 
what is called vital capacity, or the maximum amount of air one can 
inhale or exhale in a single respiratory cycle. The book even has a 
full page chart for recording vital capacity data. Now the simple 
truth is that every experiment on the subject yet performed, so far 
as I have ever known (and that includes some of my own), has con- 
cluded, among other things, that vital capacity has no bearing what- 
ever on the production of voice. One might as well measure the 
length of one’s foot. 

The principle of the sounding-board is not, as we have been told 
in one book at least, operative with respect to the hard palate; there 
is no structure in the human body which could function in that man- 
ner, not even the ribs, damped as they are by their fleshy covering. 

Another fiction that is perpetuated in much of the literature on 
the physics of sound in speech and hearing is that Middle C is, as 
one recent text on voice science says, “established at 256 cycles per 
second.” It is a small matter, perhaps; but the fact is that it has 
been many years since Middle C had a frequency of 256 cycles. 
Miller, more than thirty years ago, used a scale based on A 435 
cycles, which gives C not 256, but 259 cycles. Seashore’s tuning 
forks used in his Sense of Pitch Test are likewise based on A 435. 
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Today musical scales are not even based on A 435, but on A 440, 
which gives Middle C a frequency of 261. As I said, it is a small 
thing, but why permit the fiction to persist? The only excuse is that 
256 permits octave dividing and subdividing, whereas the other values 
do not. 

Women’s voices are not an octave above men’s, on the average, 
but rather approximately a musical fifth above, according to a study 
by Cowan of a number of prominent actors and actresses. He found 
that the men’s voices had an average mid-point of 141 cycles, and 
women’s 233, rather than from 128 to 144 for men and 288 to 320 
for women, as Judson and Weaver indicated. 

Still another fiction that is often maintained, this time with refer- 
ence to hearing, is the theory that one’s ability to produce certain 
sounds is dependent on that person’s ability to hear tones within 
definite frequency ranges. For example, if one cannot hear sounds 
above 3,000 cycles, he cannot be expected to hear or to produce the 
so-called “high-frequency” sibilants, such as s, sk, and so on. That 
myth was tentatively burst open at the seams some years ago in one of 
our doctoral dissertations, when Plummer discovered that regional 
hearing losses had no appreciable effect on the ability to produce any 
type of speech sound, including the sibilants, or fricatives. General 
hearing losses do materially affect that ability, however. The myth 
was entirely destroyed three or four years later in a report published 
in the Laryngoscope, of a more exhaustive investigation at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Another of our former students, Dr. Gor- 
don E. Peterson, participated in that research, too. The report con- 
cluded, among other things, that audiograms showing only regional 
hearing losses were of little or no value in the fitting of hearing aids. 
Shortly after Plummer had completed his work at Louisiana I was 
approached by a young woman then in her struggles for the master’s 
degree. She complained bitterly because, though she had started out 
with the intention of proving Plummer wrong, all the evidence she 
could find merely supported his findings. I’m afraid I was not very 
sympathetic; I told her she should not have started out to prove any- 
thing in the first place. 

These are only a few of the irresponsible statements that have 
been made in recent years regarding the relation of the physics of 
sound to speech and hearing. Many others might easily be added: 
the belief that vocal flexibility in speech, for example, is dependent 
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upon the ability to detect minute differences in pitch, such as may 
be measured by the Seashore Sense of Pitch Test. Fifteen years ago 
I pointed out, in an article in the Quarterly Journal of Speech, that 
such measures were about as valid in determining one’s voice flexi- 
bility as was the size of one’s hat, and little more. 

How is one to know whether what one reads in presumably reli- 
able texts, written by supposedly reputable scholars (and many of 
them are, until they get into the physics of speech), is to be depended 
upon? I know of but one way, and that is to be sufficiently familiar 
with the subject that you are able to detect for yourselves these pal- 
pable errors of fact or of interpretation. 

And yet, as one of the authors of a book which attempts to pre- 
sent some of the scientific aspects of speech, I should like to bespeak 
your leniency. Errors often creep into the pages of a manuscript, in 
spite of the most rigorous vigilance. Sometimes they are typo- 
graphical, sometimes otherwise. A careful author makes every rea- 
sonable effort to prevent them from appearing, but still they crop up 
in unexpected places. The first printing of the revised edition of our 
Bases of Speech has a few that make me somewhat embarrassed even 
now. A misplaced decimal may make a problem practically, though 
perhaps not theoretically, unworkable; the repetition of a phrase, 
though it does not destroy the sense, may play havoc with the phy- 
sical principle that is being explained. But some errors are definitely 
not of these kinds, and those are the ones we must be able to detect, 
if the foundation for our teaching of voice and its improvement is to 
be sound. 

We are going to teach voice improvement, most of us. What is 
going to be the basis of that teaching? We are not going to be voice 
scientists, it is true; most of us will never make a significant contri- 
bution to our knowledge of the physics of sound in speech and hear- 
ing. But we do not have to be engaged in fundamental research in 
order to be able to do a fine job of teaching, so long as we keep 
abreast of what is being done and what has already been done. We 
can and should understand something of the physics of sound in 
speech and hearing in order to provide a solid basis of fact instead of 
fancy for the teaching that we will do. At the very least, such an 
understanding will help us, in our teaching of voice and its improve- 
ment, to avoid making ourselves ridiculous. 
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SPEECH RETARDATION 
Jack L. Bancs* 


Speech clinics are becoming increasingly aware of a group of 
children referred because they do not possess speech commensurate 
with their age. A typical case might present the following initial 
impressions: (1) The oral means of communication contain inflec- 
tional variations which are appropriate or meaningful but the words 
themselves are unintelligible. (2) There is no simple articulatory 
disability such as the substitution of one sound for another or the 
omission of sounds. (3) The comprehension of speech may or may 
not be deficient. (4) The inflectional pattern is not that of the 
seriously hard-of-hearing child, though in some instances there is an 
obvious desire to watch a speaker’s face during communication. (5) 
Behavior is frequently abnormal to the point of being what Goldstein 
calls catastrophic. 

Further investigation often reveals that attempts to speak were 
delayed until the child was around three years of age, that the parents 
are not sure their child hears speech, though he does hear noises such 
as cows, trains, and airplanes, and that there is evidence of poor motor 
coordination and significant delay in learning to walk, accompanied 
by poor balance. 

The clinician is now confronted with the task of diagnosing the 
disability, determining the etiology, and recommending therapeutic 
or educational measures. This paper will be concerned with the 
hypothesis that after lack of motivation and stimulation for speech, 
hearing loss, intellectual retardation, peripheral organic deviations, 
and emotional shock have been eliminated as possible etiological 
factors in this disability, there remains brain injury as a possible 
cause of the lack of speech. 


DIAGNOsIS 


If these are brain injured children, what are some of the signs for 
which we should look and what are our sources of information? 





*Director of Speech Clinic, University of Washington. This paper is re- 
printed by permission of the Editor of Western Speech. 
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Case History 


The pre-natal history may be quite important and thorough in- 
vestigation must be made of the mother’s physical condition, with 
special interest centering around possible injury, Rh. factor, and 
serious illnesses. Birth history and the early infancy record must be 
examined with care for direct evidence of traumata such as are relat- 
ed to pathological presentations, precipitate or prolonged labor, and 
instrument deliver. Accidents, convulsions, anemia, and inadequate 
nourishment are important considerations in early infancy as are 
diseases which appear to have an affinity for meningeal areas. First 
indication of the Rh. factor may be found in appearance of yellow 
jaundice. The relationship between this and anoxia of the cerebral 
areas is well known and is considered important in cerebral palsy. 

The developmental history is important and special attention 
should be paid to age and progression in learning to walk, absence of 
crawling, poor coordination (Gross and fine), and lack of balance as 
revealed by such things as numerous falls while learning to walk. 
Though falls are common during this period, clinical acuity can dif- 
ferentiate between the average and abnormal quality and quantity of 
these. Age when child learned to negotiate stairs alone and method 
of doing so should be noted. The child with poor balance will often 
hold tightly to a rail or hand of adult on stairs, or will take steps one 
at a time, this being significant of insecure balance when it persists. 

When balance and coordination show evidence of deviation it 
may indicate cerebellar, basal gangliar or vestibular involvement, 
and the clinician should be alert for minimal signs of these central 
nervous system lesions. 

Investigation of the development of speech cannot be ignored 
even though speech is non-existent at the time of interview as the 
presence or absence of speech-play may be significant. Parents of 
these children will often volunteer the comment, “He was the best 
baby, no trouble at all, and very quiet.” It may also be found that 
speech began at the proper age and was suddenly arrested. In this 
case the problem of diagnosis may center around the time when 
speech development ceased. It seems needless to mention the im- 
portance of obtaining information relative to early injuries and ill- 
nesses. 
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Direct Examination 


The next diagnostic step is a complete examination of the sub- 
ject’s assets and liabilities with the purpose in mind of discovering 
minimal signs of brain injury. Gesell and Amatruda state concerning 
“infantile aphasia,” “If amentia can be safely excluded, the language 
problem is to be found in terms of a true organic defect.” They go 
on to say, “Minimal [birth] injuries may be so deep seated that they 
affect the synergy and smoothness, albeit mildly, of all motor coordi- 
nations. One then finds slight evidences of incoordination in gross 
motor reactions as well as in fine motor behavior.”? 

Other minimal or gross signs of brain injury which the clinician 
should look for are perseveration, lack of figure-ground concept, 
ease of distractability, and abnormal behavior. The behavior of 
these children may be so abnormal that they are practically unman- 
ageable. Strauss and Lehtinin, Goldstein, and Werner point out that 
this behavior is a matter of lack of cerebral control and disinhibition 
of behavior, not a matter of purposeful, planned mal-behavior. 
Strauss and Lehtinin remind us that brain injuries in children are 
often located in thalamic regions and postulate that this is the center 
for mediation of basic behavior. Injuries in these areas disrupt the 
cortical control over behavior as mediated by the thalamus. This is, 
of course, purely hypothetical, though based upon experimental evi- 
dence. It does stimulate thinking concerning therapy for these 
children. 

A discussion of the detailed methods available for the investiga- 
tion of the minimal signs mentioned will be discussed in another 
paper to be presented later. The means for such investigation are 
available to all speech clinics, though the techniques for administer- 
ing the tests require considerable practice. Adequate study also 
requires the cooperation of the medical profession, with complete 
neurological information essential. This means pheumoncephalo- 
grams and electroencephalograms when available. 





1A. Gesell and C. S. Amatruna, Developmental Diagnosis (New York, 1947), 


287. 

2Ibid., 247. 

3Research is now in progress and results will make any statements concern- 
ing methodology much more meaningful after analysis is made. 
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The final diagnosis of brain injury will be obtained when the pre- 
natal, birth, and developmental history are related to the results of 
the immediate examinations. The fact that the child does not speak 
is not necessarily a sign of brain in*iry, but such children, when the 
common causes of speech retardation are eliminated and minimal 
signs of brain injury found, may be considered brain injured and 
treatment instituted accordingly. 


THERAPY 
Socialization 


Therapy should have as its first goal the socialization of the child. 
Social cooperation and control of catastrophic behavior go hand in 
hand. This phase of therapy requires the highest caliber therapist, 
one with unlimited patience and understanding. Socially acceptable 
behavior is achieved slowly and ends in the child finding it is profit- 
able for him to adapt his activities to those of his companions. Theo- 
retically, behavior improves as cortical control over thalamic function 
is gained. Speech therapy is incidental during this period and em- 
phasis is placed on language as a tool, a means of achieving wants 
and needs. 


Speech Therapy 


More direct speech therapy follows socialization, and it is gen- 
erally agreed that all associational avenues must be used in teaching 
speech to these children. Work with individual sounds should follow 
acquisition of useful words and two-word sentences, but emphasis 
must still be placed upon speech as a useful instrument. Flannel 
charts* which are built up around sounds, but which utilize objects, 
activities, and scenes familiar to the child are ideal for this type of 
work. Each chart tells a story as it is constructed by the children 
and yet the main object of the speech utilized is emphasized upon spe- 
cific sounds. 





4Used extensively by Mrs. Lucille Enquist and Mrs. Charlotte Wagner of 
the University of Washington Speech Clinic and described in their forthcoming 
book. 
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Speech Retardation 
CONCLUSION 


It has been the intention of this writer to present the concept that 
some cases of delayed speech are due to brain injury; the signs of 
which are minimal but discoverable, and it is hoped that known diag- 
nostic methods and therapeutic concepts will be followed when such 
children are found. To diagnose these children as congenitally 
aphasic, that is aphasic at birth, does not mean that the treatment to 
be followed, or even the etiology, is the same as that for acquired 
aphasics, whose aphasia is due to trauma. 

It has not necessarily been shown by any objective research that 
the speech defect such as described in this article is asphasia, and 
attaching the name “congenital aphasia” to it has only retarded re- 
search into its etiology. The language education of the child with 
idiopathic language retardation does not have the advantage of previ- 
ously learned language assets. The acquired aphasic is being re- 
educated and the therapist usually has as a foundation for his work 
certain retained language capacities, which is not true in the case of 
the congenitally aphasic. 








COLLEGE PLAYWRITING: A STUDENT’S OPINIONS 
Joe BaLpwINn* 


Is graduate study in playwriting worth it? I think so. There is a 
lot of pleasure in it, but also a good deal of pain. 

The kind of pain I mean is what happens to you when a scene — 
which you thought you had written well, and which, in fact, em- 
bodies most of your “philosophy” — falls flat on its face before an 
audience. It is torture of an exquisite kind to sit in a darkened audi- 
torium and listen to people shifting restlessly in their seats, while 
actors talk on, and on, in a scene of your own making. 

But they say this is the only way to learn the craft of playwrit- 
ing, and I believe it is true. A play is not a play until it has stood 
the test of production before an audience. But couldn’t it be made 
a less painful process? I have some suggestions to make which I 
think would do so. 

In college courses, even on the graduate level, I wish we would 
return to the old-time emphasis on the writing of the one-act play. 
I have observed many student-written originals, my own and others, 
and I say candidly that we are better scene-wrights than playwrights. 
We would do well to master the short form first, before going on to 
the longer. The one-act play, it seems to me, is a “teachable” unit 
in a playwriting course, and its use is comparable to the use of the 
short story in creative writing classes. A student’s whole year of 
effort — one year of his writing life, remember — is not used for each 
play. In writing a series of one-acts, he may try many characters, 
many themes, many different styles, all in one year. But writing 
even one full-length play in one year is a fast job. 

I have insisted that the plays be produced. It is as important that 
a play be acted as it is for a piece of music to be played, if the student 
writer is to get any idea of what his play is like. Productions are 
costly. 

If the director of the college threatre decides to give new work a 
break why not an evening of three one-acts, instead of a whole eve- 
ning on one play? That way, he gives three new writers a break, 





*Instructor in English and Director of Experimental Theatre, University of 
Tennessee. 
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instead of only one. He gives the audience, actors, and the technical 
staff a break as well. If there is one bad play, or two, the entire 
evening has not been lost. And the bad play does not continue the 
full evening, embarrassing everyone concerned, especially the writer. 

The careers of leading American playwrights show the usefulness 
of the one-act form in learning. Pick up a volume of O’Neill or Ten- 
nessee Williams. Here are models for study. Pick up a volume of 
North Carolina Plays. Paul Green, Thomas Wolfe, and the others in 
that pioneering movement wrote one-acts. They wrote often, it ap- 
pears, and were produced often. Their plays were not all good plays, 
but flashes of their genius showed in most of them. The important 
point is, they did not spend long anxious months out of the theatre, 
away from the actual laboratory where their work was to be tested. 

Absence from the theatre, that is the most painful part of being 
a student playwright working on a long play. You are chained to a 
typewriter, or a pen or pencil, — the secondary tools of your trade. 
You are beset with doubts. Maybe you are following a blind-alley 
theme, which, in spite of its interest for you, is simply undramatic 
material. Perhaps the characters that fascinate you will bore audi- 
ences. Worst of all, there are too many months before you get a trial 
of strength: rehearsals, rewriting, production. 

And when production comes, what should it be like? I want to 
make a strong statement here against wide publicity for student- 
written plays, “First nights,’ “World Premieres,” and the like. 
Knowing how few plays are actually good, why should a producing 
group advertise a ‘World Premiere” of something which the law of 
averages says has very little chance of catching the world’s attention? 

One such sad experience — the play was my own — made me re- 
solve to give up writing. I saw the play fail its first-night test. Then, 
without the power to change the script, I had to sit through two more 
miserable evenings. I am grateful to the college group who produced 
it, and am fully aware of their kind intentions, but I think the whole 
business was unwise. 

A more fortunate experience as “guest playwright,” this time at 
the University of Alabama, restored my failing confidence. The play 
had been previously tried out modestly in an experimental produc- 
tion, and played before an invited audience of intelligent people who 
were there to criticize. After two re-writings, the play was able to 
stand up on its feet in public performance. 
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By this time, there may be those of you who think I am making 
a great fuss about the difficulties of writing a play. Why not simply 
write a clear, strong, logically-constructed play, worded as economi- 
cally as possible, and unified by a single climax, without all the 
experimenting? 

May I compare playwriting with painting? The painter, first, 
works in his element: oils on canvas. The playwright does not work 
in the theatre, but with a writing instrument. He does his best to 
imagine a theatre in his mind, I presume; or does he see the scenes 
as they happen in real life? Can he even be consistent? 

Second, the painter can see his whole canvas at any time he 
wishes to step back and view it. I challenge the playwright to do 
this. First, he sees, not a thing acted on a stage, but a collection of 
pieces of paper. Second, he has too many of them to see at once. 
Genius, perhaps, consists in the ability to keep the master-plan, 
the whole design, constantly in mind. To most of us, this ability is 
not given. We need the constant trial-and-error of actual production. 

What is all this worth educationally? A serious and honest pro- 
fessor of English asked me once, “Is playwriting teachable? Does it 
belong in the college curriculum?” TI did not have the answer for 
him then, but I think I have it now. 

Yes, it is teachable — to the same degree that any other course is 
teachable. The astonishing numbers of important playwrights who 
have studied under Professor Baker at Yale, Professor Koch at North 
Carolina, and Professor Mabie at Iowa prove something. These 
teachers have done three important things: 

1. They have maintained try-out theatres. 

2. They have taught stage conventions: what you can and can- 
not accomplish in theatre. 

3. They have taught traditional dramatic structure; they have 
welcomed violations, if original and well-conceived. 

They have been enthusiasts, critics, and friends. What teacher 
does more? 

Personally, I feel that the greatest danger about playwriting 
courses in college is that people will expect too much from them in the 
way of “success.” All too often, people expect that if the new plays 
are any good, they will show up on Broadway as commercial or artis- 
tic successes. Enough such plays do find their way there to keep that 
exciting hope in mind. 
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Actually, this is a false standard — and I am not flinging one 
more mud-ball at Broadway. If a writer sees a play of his own suc- 
cessfully done on his own home college stage, his reward in terms of 
satisfaction is deep enough, or he has set cheap standards for himself. 

I have seen more than a dozen new plays on college stages which 
I would say were successful. They had special or local appeal, were 
well-written, well-acted, well-directed, but were not Broadway ma- 
terial and had no reason to be. They made their unique contribution 
to the university’s season, which otherwise might have been composed 
of only trite repetitions of plays geared to the professional theatre. 

I hope college theatres will lose none of their enthusiasm for “tak- 
ing a chance on a new play.” I hope more graduate faculties decide 
to recognize playwriting as thesis work. For our productions, I, and 
numbers like me, are indebted to many college groups. I only caution 
such groups, when producing new plays, to do the job wisely, and 
above all, modestly. 














THINGS I DISLIKE IN DEBATE 
ELTON ABERNATHY* 


As a veteran, or survivor, of some hundreds of experiences as 
debate judge, I feel qualified to list some of the factors I dislike in 
debate. Debate was my first, and still is my top love in the field of 
speech. I approach it critically, therefore, as the horticulturist with 
pruning shears rather than the woodsman with an axe. The theory 
of debate’s place in the educational program is, to my notion, emi- 
nently sound. Yet I believe some debate practices are very bad. 

This article is correctly titled. The following are things / dislike. 
Many of you will disagree with me on some points, and some will 
agree on others. Maybe this shows we are good debaters who can 
see two sides to most questions. Anyway, when I sit down to judge 
a debate here are some things I rate low. 


1. Thought Content. 


1. “Our Definition.” I strongly object to the belief apparently 
held by some affirmative teams that they have the right to define the 
terms of the question to mean anything they choose. An obscure 
definition from a dictionary, or a college sophomore’s fertile brain, is 
not a proper substitute for the meaning given such common terms as 
“popular vote,” “nationalization,” or “basic industries” by genera- 
tions of economists, historians, educators, and such experts. Nor may 
any affirmative team “demand that the negative debate us according 
to the definitions we gave.” 

2. “Our Plan.” The negative shares the guilt on this one. 
Apparently it is impossible to write a debate question so simple or 
easy of execution that the negative cannot demand a “plan.” Even 
the advocates of direct election of the president must needs produce 
“a plan.” 

Most affirmative teams have been glad to oblige. It took years 
for government experts to work out the proper economic organization 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. But college debaters, at the drop 





*Professor and Head of the Department of Speech, Southwest Texas State 
College, San Marcos. Texas 
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of a hat, can produce “a plan,” detailed to the last secretary, by 
which our government could purchase and run our whole economy. 
“Five men (no more, no less) will be chosen from labor and five men 
from capital, who will, in turn, choose another five men.” So, ad 
nauseum, time that should be spent proving the desirability of a revo- 
lutionary change in our economy, is wasted on the gruesome details 
of a “plan” with no substance beyond the debater’s brief case. 

3. “Will.” Ordinary folk are not sure that next year they will 
have a job or that world peace will still exist. But the affirmative 
debaters suffer on such qualms. “If our plan is adopted the result 
will be... .” “We have proved that this will not happen.” So both 
sides make dogmatic assertions, pro and con, that would put a swami 
crystal gazer to shame. Cannot someone tell these debaters that few 
things in this life are certain and that even experts talk in terms of 
possibilities and probabilities? Perhaps “almost certainly will hap- 
pen” is the strongest expression one should ever employ on such ques- 
tionable policies as compose college debate propositions. 


II. Language. 


1. “Inferior Grammar.” Is it old fashioned to suggest that in 
educated speech subjects and verbs should agree in numbers? Debat- 
ing is supposed to be good, forceful, accurate, oral communication. 
The common rules of grammar are fitting and proper. 

2. “Cluttered Language.” In the rush of excessively fast speech 
the language of some debaters approaches a state comparable to what 
the speech correctionists call “cluttered.” Sentences have odd begin- 
nings, circuitous windings, and wierd endings. 

3. “Triteness.” Debate has developed a vocabulary of its own. 
Some have defended it on the theory that if doctors can have their 
own language, why cannot debaters? But good doctors or ministers 
or lawyers talk English when addressing laymen. College debaters 
bring it to the platform with them. I am always “honorable judge.” 
Truman spoke of “Mr. Dewey,” but debaters know only “worthy 
opponents” or “the opposition.” The effect of constant repetition of 
“pointed out,” “we of the affirmative,” “my colleague,” and “our 
plan” is to drive away whatever curious lounger may have happened 
to drop in to listen to one of our vacuum packed college or high 
school debates. 
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III. Delivery. 


1. “Machine Gun.” Jet propulsion is as nothing compared to 
a good negative debater. He puts eighteen minutes of material in 
one five minute rebuttal. As he tells you, he has “to speak fast be- 
cause there is so much to say.” So he goes. It really is too bad that 
I cannot decide a debate on the basis of the amount said rather than 
the quality of the much smaller amount I really hear and comprehend. 

2. “70 Decibels.” Almost every time I listen to as many as 
two debates in one half day I end with a particularly vicious head- 
ache. I guess I just have an allergy to shouts at 3 paces. 

3. “Let’s You and Him Debate.” I grant that it is being a little 
narrow minded to request that the man on the floor speak to me and 
the timekeeper. But after all, we are the audience. I do not like to 
have to eavesdrop while the debaters talk to each other. 


IV. Attitude. 


1. “Sledge Hammers.” I objected to castor oil as a child, and 
I dislike things forced down my throat. Some debaters have never 
heard of persuasive speaking. They hammer, and force, and drive, 
and attempt to overwhilm me. I object. Most judges can be lead, 
but few driven. Gentle, reasonable persuasion goes a long way. 

2. “Win! Does It Cost?” One device of the win-at-any-cost 
school is to spend a good deal of its precious 30 minutes expounding 
the rules of debate to me, depending on my ignorance to gain a de- 
cision that they have been unable to win by argument. 

And of course, one occasionally meets the poor sport. There are 
not many of these poor misguided creatures, but anger at the judge, 
one’s opponents, or one’s colleague is the surest tipoff to his infantile 
presence. 

Closely akin is the alibi artist, who blames absolutely everything 
except his own shortcomings. 

These are just a few of the things I object to in school and college 
debating. I do not believe they are inherent. I do believe their 
elimination would improve our standards. 

Incidentally, I have hard that some colleges keep a Judge’s File, 
in which they list the idiosyncrasies of the various judges they meet. 
If such there be, how easy it will be to just file this whole article under 
the “A’!” 














SPEECH IN COMMUNITY LIFE 
L. W. CourtTNEY* 


In speaking to the question of Speech in the Community Life, I 
shall not take your time in calling attention to the opportunity that 
is ours in churches, schools, social or professional organizations, and 
service clubs such as Rotary, Kiwanis, or Lions. These opportunities 
have been presented for years; members of this group have responded 
from time to time. In fact, we know all too well the demand for 
addresses before these organizations. The privileges extended to us 
have been accepted; the responsibiliites met. Possibly good has re- 
sulted from these contacts. 

It pleases me more to speak to a somewhat different phase of 
Speech in Community Life — that phase which concerns itself with 
the maintenance of world peace and prosperity. All of us are pro- 
foundly interested in peace and the democratic way of life. It is evi- 
dent to all who think that plain speech, speech to the point, speech 
from informed and responsible folk is needed today in moulding opin- 
ion and forming judgments. All times “are times that try men’s 
souls”; our days are equally trying as were the days of Tom Paine. 
With the many isms in political, religious, and intellectual life ram- 
pant, there is a need for plain speech, the type that will challenge the 
thinking of men and women. On this phase of community life we 
ought to think more seriously and respond more readily to the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities that face us. There is too frequently 
the stressing of a “philosophy of life” by those who cannot define 
“philosophy” and who know but a minute segment of “life.” Men 
who change their opinions with the passing wind speak blatantly of 
matters concerning which they know little. 

To approach the ideal we have set up for our nation we need to 
convey our thoughts lucidly, definitely, intelligently. Problems grow- 
ing out of our economic and political lives can be made clear only 
through effective and honest appeal. Speech, as all of us know, is 
one of the greatest forces for the preservation of democratic forms 





*Professor of English, Baylor University. This paper was presented at the 
1949 convention of the Southern Speech Association, Waco, Texas. 
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of government and peace in the world. It is in this problem of pres- 
ervation that you and I are most deeply interested and concerned. 
In order to give sane direction we must present facts and interpreta- 
tions of happenings sanely. It is just here that we have the oppor- 
tunity to make speech a constructive agency in our community, not 
a disturbing force that jeopardizes the safety of those principles for 
which our ancestors wrought. 

Speech often works negatively. Misunderstanding results from 
inability to express thoughts and ideas clearly. Behavior that closely 
approximates criminality rises from deliberate misuse of words. You 
and I observe about us the results of a misused press, of an ignorant 
soap-box kind of oratory, and the type of Hollywood entertainment 
that loves sensation more than it loves constructive and informing 
material. (Let me make clear that I find no fault with the honest 
press, the sincere orator, or a constructive moving picture, for these 
agencies are a real part of our way of life.) Innocent victims of 
speech that confuses constantly move in and out among us. These 
victims are beguiled into reaching erroneous conclusions because the 
speaking to which they listen is not well-thought out or else because 
the talking results from misinterpretation of facts. 

Our speech efforts in the classroom or elsewhere must emphasize 
fairness, honesty, truth. Too long we have been content to allow 
discussions that fail to observe these fundamental qualities. Essen- 
tials of constructive expression may be secured through adequate 
training. A determination on our part to see that students secure 
such direction as is needed will cure many of the ills from which we 
suffer. A considerable part of the speaking to which the public 
listens has more emotional force and more petty hatred than it has 
intelligence or reason. In proportion to the emphasis upon the sensa- 
tional and superficial do thoughtless appeals become dangerous. Since 
democracy depends upon the worth and the dignity of the individual, 
and since the individual is influenced by the kind of speech to which 
he listens, the worth-whileness of speech needs all the more our 
consideration. 

In a truly democratic world it is not enough to train the upper 
ten or fifteen per cent of the people; training must be provided for 
all. Democracy allows free speech; from such freedom come the 
issues which determine the direction of the nations of the democratic 
world. It naturally follows that all who enjoy these privileges should 
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prepare to use them wisely. Ignorance breeds selfishness; selfishness 
never developed a great nation. The interplay of minds that can 
think clearly and reach intelligent conclusions is needed to preserve 
for a people the concepts of democracy. 

If we are deeply concerned about the continuance of our tradi- 
tions, of our peace, or of the preservation of the heritage that was 
handed down to us by our forbears, surely we shall provide adequate 
means to safeguard what we hold so dear. From observation as well 
as from history we know that the ability to think clearly and to ex- 
press ideas logically in language that appeals results not from acci- 
dent but from training. The effective speaking of a Lincoln, a Web- 
ster, a Roosevelt, or a Churchill comes from definite and prolonged 
effort and interest. Too well we know the effects of such a speaker 
as Hitler and others of his kind upon untrained people. The purpose 
of a teacher is to develop ability to think straight and to get pupils 
to express that thinking in simple, effective language, for it is through 
these means that the pupil will make his contribution to the com- 
munity in which he lives. 

The objectives of a debate coach is not to win decisions, desir- 
able as that may be, but to train debaters to think through issues and 
relate facts to principles that govern men. How much more effective 
is the scholar who can make himself understood by those who listen. 
For a hearer to say, “He knows his subject, but he cannot make it 
interesting,” is not a compliment to a speaker whether he be in the 
classroom or upon the hustings. A shiny Cadillac fitted with a motor 
from a junk yard makes a poor showing on the highway of life. 

Let us realize clearly the two-fold possibility of speech — the 
negative or the positive effects that it may procure. It is clearly our 
duty to promote effective speech for two reasons: that it may direct 
human behavior into desirable channels; that it may make language 
criminality easily recognizable. 

The task we face in developing proper attitudes in thinking, hear- 
ing, and speaking is a difficult one, but one that by its difficulty 
challenges the best that is in us. Through devotion to that task, to 
the welfare of our generation and of future generations, and to the 
preservation of those principles of life we hold dear, we shall press 
forward even though it be “through blood, sweat, and tears,” words 
made beautiful and challenging, not oppressive and repulsive, by a 
man who knows how to speak and how to make words express mean- 


ing. 











SOUTHERN GRADUATE STUDY IN SPEECH AND 
THEATRE BEFORE 1941 


CHARLES Munro GETCHELL* 


This report has two main objects: one is to record the great devel- 
opment of interest in speech and theatre as areas of graduate re- 
search; the other is to bring together titles of completed studies as a 
guide for directors and students in the planning of further research. 
It is hoped that it will, in indicating what has already been done, 
suggest worthwhile subjects, particularly in matters of regional inter- 
est, that have not been, and should be investigated. 

The titles have been divided into five general classifications. 
There might have been more. For example, all studies in the scien- 
tific aspects of speech have been placed together, whether they deal 
with applied phonetics, experimental phonetics, correction or audio- 
logy. In the same manner theatre and interpretation subjects have 
been listed under a single heading. This procedure was selected after 
a great deal of deliberation and consultation, because it was generally 
believed that it would best correspond to the general areas of interest 
and specialization of individual thesis directors. 

Within these divisions the titles have been arranged chronological- 
ly and within that subdivision they have been arranged alphabetically 
by the authors’ last names. Subjects which have been submitted as 
doctoral dissertations have been so indicated in square brackets. All 
other studies are M. A. theses. This section of the report covers the 
period from the acceptance of the first graduate study in speech — as 
we now use the term — in 1932 through 1940. A second section will 
bring it up to date. 


Pusiic ADDRESS 


Krefting, Clara, “Objective Studies in the Oral Style of American 
Women Speakers.” Louisiana State University, 1937 [Ph.D. 
Dissertation ]. 

Skelly, Loretta, “A Comparison of Rhetorical Devices Used in Twelve 
Inter-Collegiate Debates with Accepted Textbook Principles.” 
Louisiana State University, 1937. 
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Dickey, Dallas C., “Seargent Smith Prentiss, Whig Orator of the Old 
South.” Louisiana State University, 1938 [Ph.D. Dissertation]. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
GLENN R. Capp 


At the time of this writing, in early January, the program for the 
Southern Speech Convention for Birmingham nears completion. 
Many who attended the meeting of the Southern group in Chicago 
last week praised the program plans highly. The Convention consists 
of three parts. 


Student Tournament and Congress 


The student speech tournament starts Monday noon, April 3rd 
and extends through Wednesday, April 5th. The Congress begins 
Thursday and runs through Friday, meeting concurrently with the 
convention. Vice-President B. B. Baxter of David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee, directs the tournament and regulations 
covering contests may be secured from him. H. Hardy Perritt of the 
University of Virginia, heads the committee in charge of the Congress. 


Workshops in Drama and Speech Correction 


Both of these workshops are scheduled for Wednesday, April 5th. 
The Drama Workshop is sponsored by AETA with Bruce Roach of 
the University of Texas, as chairman. The workshop in Speech Cor- 
rection and Hearing has been arranged by a committee with Lester 
Hale of the University of Florida, serving as chairman, The pro- 
grams for these workshops will be mailed to members prior to the 
convention. Direct your inquiries to the chairmen. 


The Convention Program 


The general theme of the convention is “Speech in World Affairs.” 
The opening general session carries out this theme using the topic, 
“The Role of Speech in World Affairs.” Several outstanding speak- 
ers will appear, as follows: John Temple Graves of the Birmingham 
Post; John T. Caldwell, President of Alabama College; Hugh Bigler 
of Connors Steel Co.; W. Norwood Brigance of Wabash College; and 
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Horace G. Rahskopf, President of the Speech Association of America. 

The topic for the second general session is “Improving Speech 
Training at its Various Levels.” Rose B. Johnson of Birmingham, 
will discuss this topic as it relates to “The Elementary and Secondary 
School Level”; Wayne Eubank, University of New Mexico, “On the 
College and University Level”; Clarence T. Simon, Northwestern 
University, ““On the Graduate Level’; and G. E. Densmore, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, “For the Fundamentals Course.” 

The third general session concerns “A Re-evaluation of our Aims 
and Needs.” Specific topic and speakers follow: Rhetoric, Norman 
Mattis, University of North Carolina; Theatre and Interpretation, 
Delwin Dusenbury, University of Florida; Radio, Clark Weaver, 
University of Florida; Communication, Elwood Murray, University 
of Denver. Speech Correction and Speech Education will also be 
discussed by speakers who cannot be announced as yet. 

Twelve special sessions have been arranged. Space prevents list- 
ing the many persons who will appear on these programs. The ses- 
sions are being arranged by the following: Theatre, McDonald Held 
of Furman University; Public Speaking and Rhetoric, Frank Davis 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Radio and Television, Joe C. 
Wetherby, Duke University; Interpretation, Sara Lowrey, Furman 
University; Graduate Study, Dallas C. Dickey, University of Flor- 
ida; Speech Correction and Hearing, Lou Kennedy, Louisiana State 
University; Speech Education, J. Dale Welsch, Mississippi Southern 
College; Phonetics, James C. Kelly, University of Mississippi; The 
Fundamentals Course, Elton Abernathy, Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege; Forensics, Paul Brandes, University of Mississippi; Speech in 
Theological Seminaries, Charles McGlon, Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary; and Research in Southern Oratory, Hardy Perritt, 
University of Virginia. From three to six speakers will appear on 
each of these sessions. 

Several special events have been arranged. A reading hour pro- 
gram has been arranged by Frances K. Gooch, of Agnes Scott College. 
There will be three principal banquets: the Forensic Banquet con- 
cluding the tournament on Wednesday evening; the evening of fun 
for Thursday evening; and the convention banquet for Friday eve- 
ning. Two plays are on the program, one for Wednesday evening 
and one for Thursday evening. Numerous special interest break- 
fasts, luncheons, meetings, exhibits, graduate conference periods, 
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business meetings, and executive council meetings have also been 
arranged. 

More than fifty people have been appointed on committees and 
will report at the convention. Although space does not permit list- 
ing all these committees, special mention should be made of the local 
arrangements committee as follows: General chairman, Miss Rose 
Johnson; Registration, Miss Antoinette Sparks; banquets, Miss 
Florence Pass and Miss Evelyn Walker; transportation, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Williams; public relations and tournament, Mrs. Robert 
Schwartz. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to the more than 100 people who 
have had a part in planning the program. All these plans combine 
to indicate one of the most interesting and profitable programs in the 
Southern Associations history. We hope you can share the program 
with us in Birmingham, April 3rd to 7th, 1950. 
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ATTENTION FORENSICS COACHES 


As previously announced, the S. S. A. Tournament and Congress 
will be held in conjunction with the Spring Convention on the dates 
of April 3-7. The Tournament will begin on Monday, April 3, and 
continue through Wednesday, April 5, with the Congress beginning 
on Thursday, April 6, and continuing through Friday, April 7. 

In accordance with the suggestion of the Executive Council last 
spring, the debate coaches of our Association were polled concerning 
the selection of a new debate topic for the College Division for our 
spring tournament. The ballots are all in at this writing, and the 
question to be used in the tournament is, “RESOLVED, THAT THE 
BASIC AMERICAN CONCEPT OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
STATES’ RIGHTS IS OUT-MODED.” We sincerely hope that 
this question meets with your approval; it is a product of the coaches 
of our Association. The high school question will be the regular 
question being discussed throughout the entire year: “RESOLVED, 
THAT THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES SHOULD 
BE ELECTED BY THE DIRECT VOTE OF THE PEOPLE.” 

If for any reason you have failed to receive a card inviting you 
to send for information concerning the Tournament and Congress, 
please send a note to the Tournament Chairman immediately. If you 
are interested only in the college section of the tournament, please 
specify, so that the other bulky materials need not be sent to you. 
If you are interested only in the high school section of the tournament, 
please specify. In like manner, if you are interested only in the Con- 
gress, please make that clear. Of course, if you are interested in all 
three sections we shall be happy to send you all of the rules for the 
Tournament and Congress. The rules were mailed to most of the 
coaches in this area early in February, but there is still time for those 
who failed to receive the rules to get them before the tournament 
occurs. 

We are expecting a large registration, and Dr. T. Earle Johnson 
and those working with him on local arrangements in the Birming- 
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ham, Alabama, area tell us that everything will be in readiness for a 
fine tournament. Plans are complete for a full participation and a 
very valuable and profitable meeting. 

Batsell B. Baxter 

Tournament Director 

David Lipscomb College 

Nashville, Tennessee 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Art or Actinc. By John Dolman, Jr. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949; pp. xx +313. $3.50. 


Professor Dolman’s earlier volume, The Art of Play Production, which first 
appeared in 1928, has made a valuable contribution to the development of artis- 
tically satisfying non-professional theatre in this country. It has served as one 
of the standard textbooks for courses in production and direction and its revision 
and expansion three years ago promises a continuation of its influence for some 
time to come. 

The appearance of The Art of Acting as a companion volume carries Profes- 
sor Dolman’s concepts into a more restricted sphere. Both books are intended 
for the sincere beginning student and both seek to lay a careful foundation of 
theory as a means of establishing a sound structure of practice. The first por- 
tion of the present volume takes up the genesis of acting, the influence of the 
audience as a factor in the communicative situation, and a careful application 
of the James-Lange theory of emotion to the time honored problem of the 
integrity of the actor’s emotional experience. 

One of his most pertinent chapters, “The Dual Function of the Actor,” 
clarifies the often perplexing paradox that the actor must objectively represent 
the character he is portraying yet remain subjectively the artist making the 
playwright’s and his own comment on the character. 

In the course of his treatment of imagination in acting, an interesting evalua- 
tion of the work of Stanislavsky is presented. In Dolman’s view, Stanislavsky 
offers not a “system of acting” but more specifically a method of developing 
the actor’s imagination. Though stressing the importance of a rich and active 
imagination and making a number of helpful suggestions for its encouragement, 
Professor Dolman sets up no extended system for the training of this faculty 
either along the lines of Stanislavsky’s or as a substitute for it. Herein lies one 
of the major problems of the teacher of acting. Shall the attempt be made to 
develop the student actor’s imaginative processes by specific exercises and other 
techniques of mental control or more indirectly through the inspiration and 
guidance of the teacher or director in the general rehearsal situation? It would 
seem that the author inclines to the latter view. 

The major part of the book is devoted to a careful analysis of the actor’s 
fundamental problems. The discussions of line reading and of playing comedy 
and tragedy are particularly penetrating. Without simplifying or popularizing 
his material, he avoids any tendency to make the art of acting seem any more 
difficult and complicated than it actually is. Both the student actor and the 
reader with a general interest in theatre will find the treatment clarifying rather 
than distracting to his own thinking on the subject. 

Although Professor Dolman is a descendent of two famous acting families 
and has had some not inconsequential experience as a non-professional actor 
himself, he writes essentially from the viewpoint of the director. This has a 
special value to the teacher-director in using the book, since it coincides with 
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his own. It may slightly weaken its appeal to some student actors who might 
prefer to feel that an experienced actor is revealing to them the secrets of his 
success. 

Throughout the book one can sense the background of countless rehearsals 
with inexperienced players. Professor Dolman knows their typical problems and 
variations in individual psychology, their strengths and limitations and he knows 
how to help them. 

The book is extensively illustrated with photographs of famous actors of 
past and present, in many cases presenting them in their outstanding roles. There 
are also several pages of pictures representing memorable characterizations by 
non-professional players. It is to be regretted that these last are limited to 
performances in the Philadelphia area. However, the difficulties of making a 
representative selection are obvious. 


University of Virginia RocER BoyLe 


PRINCIPLES AND TyPEs OF SPEECH, Third Edition. By Alan H. Monroe. New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1949; pp. xiv + 658; $3.50. 


Although the “motivated sequence” is still the main course, Monroe no longer 
serves it as a one-dish dinner. There are other changes in ingredients and con- 
diments which deserve attention, but herein lie the real revisions in calorie con- 
tent of this palatably packaged and served meal for the college stuaent of 
public speaking. 

Chapter 1, “Essentials of Effective Speaking,” has been detached from Part 
1 and, along with a new chapter 2, “Backgrounds and Fundamental Concepts,” 
composes a new “Introduction.” The new chapter contains a discussion of the 
nature of speech, a three-page sketch of classical rhetoric, and a summary of 
philosophies of speech education. 

The old Part I, “Basic Principles,” has been divided into Part 1, “Basic 
Principles of Delivery,” and Part 2, “Basic Principles of Speech Composition.” 
There are no significant changes in the treatment of delivery — there is a new 
chapter, “Making the Voice More Intelligible,” which expands material formerly 
contained in the chapter “Improving Voice,” which in its newly abbreviated 
form is renamed “Improving Voice Quality.” 

The reorientation of the text to include a broader treatment of organization 
of speech is accomplished by slight readjusting of the old chapters and adding 
two new ones, which introduce the student to “traditional” elements of speech 
organization before indoctrinating him in the motivated sequence. Chapters on 
modes of delivery (reading from manuscript is recognized in the new edition), 
choosing the subject, analyzing the occasion and audience, basic motives, re- 
search, supporting material, and attention remain essentially unchanged. The 
two new chapters are “Arranging and Outlining Points Clearly,” and “Beginning 
and Ending a Speech.” Then, after almost half the book has little more than 
mentioned the “sequence,” comes Chapter 16, “Organizing the Complete Speech: 
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the Motivated Sequence,” followed by chapters on “Outlining the Complete 
Speech Using the Motivated Sequence,” and “Wording the Speech.” 

Part 3, “Basic Types of Speech,” remains unchanged in the main, treating 
the traditional general ends of speaking in four chapters plus a chapter on 
“answering questions and objections.” Part 4, “Special Types of Public Speech,” 
still contains chapters on presiding and introducing, courtesy speeches, good will 
speeches, tribute speeches, after-dinner speeches, and adapting speech to radio 
and (of course, now) television. The chapter on the campaign plan, probably 
wisely, is omitted in the new edition. Part 5, “Group Discussion,” remains 
apparently unrevised except for the addition to the chapter on preparing for 
discussion a section of a little over a page on “discussion before an audience or 
for radio.” The “What Now?” paragraph, the charts in the introduction and 
appendix showing relations of the motivated sequence to traditional speech di- 
visions and general ends, respectively, and the 77 “common errors in outlining, 
speech construction, and delivery” are retained without alteration. 

In addition to the slight changes in basic content of the book, illustrations 
have been brought up to date, and the format has had a successful face lifting — 
smaller, but easy to read, type is used, on better quality, opaque paper; and 
attractive half-tone pictures appear at thirty-three places throughout the book 
instead of the eight pages grouped at the beginning of the second edition. 

One of our most complete and most useful (if somewhat biased in advocat- 
ing the use of a favorite type of speech organization in all situations) public 
speaking text books has been made more complete and more useful. 


University of Virginia H. Harpy Perritt1 


How to TatK More Errectivety. By Jean Bordeaux. Chicago: American 
Technical Society, 1949; pp. 218; $2.75. 


Mr. Bordeaux’s title page describes his book as one which gives “sure ways 
of persuasion in business, industry, and everyday life.” In a world where more 
and more people are conducting their business face to face, there is a definite 
need for non-academic guides in oral persuasion. However, the effective means 
of studying persuasion, as perfected by the ancients and approved by succeed- 
ing generations, are basically the same for all phases of human endeavor, and 
guides such as Mr. Bordeaux’s must not disregard the valuable findings of the 
past. 

Aristotle and his noted Roman successors firmly established that treatises on 
persuasion must deal effectively with invention and arrangement. Mr. Bor- 
deaux’s treatment of these two canons of rhetoric, although well-defined and 
practical when found, is extremely limited and sporadic. His book could be 
favorably compared to an attractive seed catalogue, replete with enticing illus- 
trations and interesting photography. There are terse directions stating the 
most favorable conditions for germination of the speaker, descriptions of the 
best soil in which he grows, and glowing phrases concerning the possibilities of 
the final product. But just as the beginning gardener, having enjoyed his cata- 
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logue, finds it necessary to discard it with the first shovel of dirt, so would 
the beginning speaker be forced to leave How to Talk More Effectively on the 
shelf when he actually began to prepare for an assignment in oral persuasion. 

The book touches only lightly on the means of achieving what it recommends 
as the desirable result. Its sixteen chapters deal interestingly with such a wide 
variety of topics as humor, microphones, the interview, articulation, conference 
and pep talks, town meeting techniques, and personality, but the emphasis in 
these chapters is on style and delivery to the virtual exclusion of methods of 
organization and application. The chapter “On Making Introductions” is a 
successful exception to the preceding statement. However, in “Relearning our 
ABC’s,” Mr. Bordeaux says the following: 


What do you suppose is the greatest killer of audience interest? If you 
think it is how a talk is made, guess again. It’s what the speaker says. 
When the content is poor, no amount of polished delivery is going to cam- 
ouflage your talk to the extent of fooling everyone. 


This statement appears on page 112 of the 218 page book, and evidently Mr. 
Bordeaux thought it unnecessary to repeat it or emphasize it either before that 
page or after it. Although he evidently believes the content and its method of 
presentation are primarily important, he does not make that clear to his reader 
by relegating a matter of such importance to several scattered sentences. Even 
when dealing with “how,” he does not explain from what sources information 
can be drawn and seldom does he suggest the means of arranging and applying 
such information, even assuming that the beginning speaker had assembled it. 

Again, in the chapter on the Interview, Exercise One advises the student to 
“write out in detail all the preliminary steps you would take to prepare your- 
self for interviews with your neighbors.” Yet the ten-page chapter gives no 
practical or concrete method of arriving at these steps, nor does it give appro- 
priate illustrations or a successful application of a set of steps themselves. 

Mr. Bordeaux deviates further from the advice of the ancients in completely 
ignoring the effect of the character of the persuader on his audience. By impli- 
cation he reasons that Dillinger and Theodore Roosevelt would have been 
equally “sure” of success had they followed the advice of his book. 

How to Talk Effectively is certainly interesting and contains many practical 
bits of advice on style and delivery. The beginning speaker, particularly the 
well-educated and very well-informed novice, could assuredly profit from the 
reading of it. Yet it is not nearly as practical as it is luxurious. And it con- 
tains limited exercises and no bibliographical data. As its author makes clear, 
it is not designed for the classroom. However, it is still a manual in oral per- 
suasion, and its chief weakness lies in its disregard of the advice of Aristotle 
and Cicero in that those who would persuade must first have method in their 
persuasion, and that the persuader’s character must be established as worthy of 
the aspired result. 


University of Mississippi PauL BRANDES 
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A GuIE For OraL Communication. By Leland Schubert. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1948; pp. viii & 286; $2.25. 


This is not just another handbook. Due to its approach, organization, and 
purpose, two schools of thought concerning it are likely to arise. For those 
teachers of speech who are part of a “Communication” program, Professor 
Schubert’s brief text may prove valuable, for it is partly a freshman compo- 
sition course and partly an attempt to cover the entire field of speech. For 
those teachers of speech where speech is recognized as having a discipline all its 
own, A Guide for Oral Communication will be but the embodiment of the short- 
comings of teaching speech in a typical “Communications” program. 

The book would like to meet both situations, as it proposes to have been 
“designed to serve the needs of college students who are taking an introductory 
course in oral communication — whether that course is called ‘Speech’ and con- 
sists entirely of spoken composition or whether it is called ‘Freshman English’ 
or ‘Communication’ and includes both written and spoken English.” 

With some overlapping, the general organization of the text is: Freshman 
composition slanted toward speech — chapters one, two, three; reading to an 
audience — chapters four, five, seven, eight; the speaker in action — chapter six; 
speaking to an audience — chapters nine, ten; informative speaking (called “The 
Oral Report”) —chapters eleven, twelve, thirteen; persuasive speaking — 
chapter fourteen; group discussion, chapter fifteen. There follows an eighty- 
eight page appendix which covers: the physical mechanism of speech, radio 
speaking, correction drills, parliamentary procedure, selected general statistics 
for student use, selected poetry, prose and speeches, and sample speech criticism 
sheets. 

These chapters do “not attempt to include everything that every experienced 
speech teacher might want ... ,” but the author feels that they do “include the 
essentials.” Perhaps for a “Communications” course they do. If so, any quarrel 
with the text is a quarrel with its media of activity and use — the all-inclusive, 
highly selective, high-spot hitting, integrated “Communications” course. May 
its demise go unmourned. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute Frank B. Davis 


How to SpeAK; Here THERE AND ON THE AiR. By John Dixon. New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949; pp. 249. $2.75. 


An examination of the current trend in non-fiction best-seller lists would 
indicate that there is great commercial value in placing “How To” in the title 
of a book. The title, coupled with the great interest on the part of the public 
in being able to speak should lead to a substantial sale of this volume. The 
book is based on sound speech principles presented in an engaging style which 
should be readily grasped by the layman. 

Part one discusses the aim of the speech, assembling of material, factors of 
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interestingness and clarity. Part two concerns delivery of the extemporaneous 
and manuscript speech and includes an excellent chapter on radio speaking con- 
tributed by the author’s son who is connected with a commercial radio station. 
The third part is entitled “Preparing Yourself,” covering self-consciousness, voice 
development, pronunciation, enunciation, vocabulary, and a helpful discussion 
of the value of speaking extemporaneously. The book is liberally illustrated 
with clever line drawings which hauntingly resemble speech situations in every- 
one’s experience 

Like most works of this nature, the book suffers from an overly positive atti- 
tude as when, in the Introduction, the author states that anyone can overcome 
stage fright and self-consciousness. This is not borne out by experience nor by 
the discussion of the subject later in the book. It is hoped that the few typo- 
graphical errors will be corrected in later printings. 

This book cannot be readily adapted to classroom use but this is evidently 
not the author’s intention. It is a book that can be recommended to the person 
who wants some practical suggestions to help him in his speech contacts 


Duke University J. C. WETHERBY 


How To MAKE A SPEECH AND LIKE IT! By Lawrence H. Mouat. Illustrated by 
J. Wendell Johnson. Palo Alto, Calif.: Pacific Books, 1949; pp. 94; $2.00 
(paper bound educational edition, $1.25). 


When a freshman begs you to allow him to take home a speech book to read 
over the week end, that’s news. It happened in regard to my review copy of 
How to Make a Speech and Like it. Dr. Mouat and Professor Johnson, pro- 
fessor of public speaking and stage designer respectively of San Jose State Col- 
lege, have put together about the most readable textbook I have ever seen. It 
doesn’t say a great deal (about half the 94 pages are either title or cartoon 
pages) but it says it exceedingly well. As the author tells us in the foreword, 
none of the basic principles are omitted, but are presented in unique and very 
concise fashion. This freshness stems from the text as well as from Mr. John- 
son’s excellent sketches that festoon almost every page. 

Some may want to use the book in college or high school classes, wherever 
novice public speakers are assembled, but it would be especially appropriate 
for adult classes. A meeting of business men or women students could hardly 
be dull with such an interesting little text as this. 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College ELTON ABERNATHY 














NEWS AND NOTES 


Under the direction of Hazel Abbott, Converse College presented a premiere 
performance of THE SILENT YEARS by Jerome Bengis, a drama of the life 
of Christ during the years not mentioned in the Bible. It was presented in the 
large auditorium with effective staging before an audience of over twenty-five 
hundred. Mr. and Mrs. Bengis came from New York for the premiere. 

An area Speech Conference was held in February at Stephen F. Austin State 
College, Nacogdoches, Texas, for high schoo] teachers and students. The under- 
graduate curriculum in Speech at Stephen F. Austin State College has been 
completely revised and for the first time Spech has been made a full department. 
Beginning this year an M.A. degree in Speech will be available. A new Fine 
Arts Building is planned for Music, Speech and Art, to be ready for occupancy 
in 1951. 

David C. Phillips and Cecil Hinkle, formerly members of the speech staff at 
the University of Tennessee, joined the speech staff at the University of Con- 
necticut last fall. New members at U. T. are Joe Baldwin, creative dramatics 
specialist from the University of Iowa, Miss Charlene Hext, Instructor in radio 
from Ohio State University, and Miss June Thorson, Instructor in public speak- 
ing and forensics from the University of Wisconsin. 

Union College, Barbourville, Ky., dedicated a new chapel this fall. On this 
occasion the play FAMILY PORTRAIT was presented in the new Little Theatre. 
The speech department directed and produced the Second Annual Daniel Boone 
Pageant, “Song of the Cumberland,” in connection with the three day festival. 
Union College debaters participated in one inter-collegiate debate at Kentucky 
Wesleyan and won one of the two rounds. 

Burton H. Byers, George Peabody College, is on leave to work on his doc- 
torate in Speech Education at Columbia University. Fred Tewell is at Peabody 
during Mr. Byers’ absence. 

Miss Helen Baird has succeeded Miss Sara Gatlin at Anderson College, South 
Carolina. Miss Gatlin is doing graduate work at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

The Speech and Theatre of Southern Methodist University, will inaugurate 
new courses in television. The classes will be held at the studios of the Dallas 
television stations and will be under the direction of J. B. McGrath. 

The new half-million dollar chapel at Southern Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary will be dedicated with a pageant drama during the last week in March. At 
this time the students of religious drama will present The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back for visiting alumni. 

Charles A. McGlon addressed over four hundred selected leaders of Baptist 
Training Union work in Virginia last November. His subjects were “Using 
Drama to Vitalize the Evening Service,” and “Using Drama in a Program of 
Training Christian Youth.” 

The Fourth Annual Magnolia Speech Tournament for Women will be held in 
March at Mississippi State College for Women. 

The Speech Department at Georgia State College for Women under the di- 
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rection of Edna West, conducted a Recording Laboratory and Clinic during the 
fall and expects to continue this campus wide service throughout the year. Only 
functional difficulties were handled. 

Agnes Scott College is offering a two quarter course in play writing, under 
the direction of Roberta Winter and Margaret Bland Sewell, author of the one 
act play Pink and Patches. 

For the first time the Little Theatre Club, of Eastern State Teachers Col- 
lege, will go on tour. The play selected for the tour is He Who Gets Slapped. 
It was presented earlier on campus to nine hundred Kentucky high school stu- 
dents, invited guests of the college. 

C. Stocker Fontelieu, recent graduate of Tulane Theatre Department and 
former president of Tulane chapter of National Collegiate Players, has accepted 
a position as director of The Little Theatre in Monroe, La. 

A new addition to the staff at Tulane University is Paul Hostetler, formerly 
of Stanford University. Other members of the staff are Dr. Monroe Lippman, 
Dan Mullin, George W. Hendrickson, Ethel Brett, Henry Mamet, and Elizabeth 
Malone. 

Mr. Ira North, David Lipscomb College, is on leave-of-absence working on 
his Ph.D. at L.S.U. Dr. Carroll Ellis, L.S.U., has joined the speech staff this 
year. 

By the first of May the University of Florida Department of Speech will 
be located in completely new quarters on the second and third floors of a new 
$1,390,000 Administration-classroom Building. The building will be completely 
air-conditioned, and the Department of Speech will be the only academic de- 
partment housed in the building with the exception of the Psychological clinic 
which is to be coordinated with the Speech and Hearing Clinic. On the second 
floor the Department of Speech will have seven classrooms, including a well 
equipped workshop theatre. On the third floor there will be numerous offices, 
radio studios with control facilities, a departmental laboratory for research, 
unusually extensive clinical facilities, and a large seminar room. 

The Florida debaters have been very active under the direction of Dean C. 
Barnlund. Events of the season are the Tau Kappa Alpha debate tournament, 
the debate with Oxford, the Purdue Invitational tournament, the Alabama Dis- 
cussion Conference, the Old Dominion tournament at Richmond, Virginia, the 
Stetson Pre-Season meet, the Millsaps College tournament, the University of 
Miami tournament, the Agnes Scott tournament, the Northwestern University 
invitational meet, the South Atlantic, the Grand National, the national Tau 
Kappa Alpha Discussion Conference at Lexington, Kentucky, and the Southern 
at Birmingham. In addition, several debates have been held before various 
service clubs. An intramural tournament was also held at the University with 
fourteen teams entercd. eight from fraternities, and six from the independents. 
A final debate was held between the winning fraternity team and the winning 
independent team for the A. A. Hopkins Memorial Trophy. 

Dr. Bryng Bryngelson, Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic of the 
University of Minnesota, is visiting professor the second semester at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, taking the place of Dr. Lester L. Hale, who is on leave 
teaching at Wayne University. 
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The Department of Speech at the University of Florida has entered into a 
joint project with the Florida Chapter of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., and the Alachua County Board of Public Instruc- 
tion, to provide an eight-weeks’ summer camp speech correction program for 
children 8-14 years of age. Twenty cases will be accepted for each two-weeks’ 
period and correction will be integrated with the regular summer camp instruc- 
tional program for all children in attendance. 

Last year a two-weeks’ trial camping period with the same cooperating agen- 
cies was so successful that it was decided to extend the program and operate 
it on a state-wide basis. 

The Department of Speech will furnish the professional services needed and 
will, in turn, be able to provide in-service teacher training for those graduate 
students who are working toward professional certification in the teaching of 
the handicapped. ; 

A greatly expanded curriculum and a corresponding enlargement of facilities 
and services have characterized all areas of the speech department at Florida 
State University. 

The speech and hearing clinic has recently enlarged its staff and moved inio 
new quarters. In addition to Dr. Gilbert Tolhurst, who initiated clinical service 
last year, the staff in speech science includes, Mr. Dean Williams, Miss Jane 
Wooten, and Dr. Stanley Ainsworth. The clinic is now located in quarters 
which have been remodelled to include offices, clinic rooms, classrooms, work- 
shop, and phonetics and recording laboratory. Curricular offerings include 
work in audiology as well as advanced courses in speech correction. 

The drama program for the year, under the direction of Dr. George Mc- 
Calmon, will include major productions with offerings from Moliere, Euripides, 
and Shakespeare. A greatly expanded curriculum in drama includes courses in 
acting, directing, play production, and playwriting. 

The forensic program, under the direction of Dr. Gregg Phifer assisted by 
Dr. Wayne Minnick, sponsored its first major activity in November with a 
debate between Florida State and Oxford University. An intramural debate tour- 
nament, conducted in late November, included more than thirty debaters from 
fraternity, sorority, and other campus groups. In addition, the intercollegiate 
discussion and debate program included participation in the Alabama discussion 
tournament and the Stetson University pre-season practice tournament. 

The program in fundamentals of speech functions as a part of the general 
education program of the University and makes available speech training to all 
incoming freshmen. At present, nine teachers from the speech staff are devot- 
ing full or part time to this area with Dr. Tom Lewis serving as chairman of 
the group. 

At the fall meeting of the Florida Speech Association, held in Jacksonville, 
October 28 and 29, the principal address of the convention was delivered by Dr. 
Clarence Edney, head of the speech department of Florida State University. 

The Louisiana Speech and Hearing Association met in Alexandria, Novem- 
ber 22, as a part of the Annual Louisiana Education Association Convention. 
Mrs. Quintilla Anders Lewis, Speech Clinician, Ascension Parish Schools, was 
in charge of planning the program. 
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Presiding at the morning session, was Dr. George Deer, Professor, Department 
of Education, Louisiana State University. 

Dr. Lou Kennedy, Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic, Louisiana 
State University, spoke to the group on “A SEMESTER COURSE FOR THE 
CLASSROOM TEACHER.” 

A panel discussion on “IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS” was 
conducted by Mr. John E. Robinson, Director, Speech Clinic, Southeastern 
State College; Mr. Waldo Wasson, Director, Speech Clinic, Southwestern State 
College; and Miss Jeannette Laguaite, Speech Clinician, New Orleans Public 
Schools. 

Miss Irma Stockwell, Director, Speech Clinic, Northwestern State College, 
addressed the group on “CURRENT CRITERIA FOR DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSO- 
CIATION.” 

At the noon luncheon, Miss Frances Barnes, Speech Clinician, State School 
for Spastics, told of her work with these handicapped children. 

The afternoon tour of the State School for Spastics in Alexandria concluded 
the program. 

Dr. E. K. Jerome of Auburn, chairman of the Speech Correction Needs com- 
mittee of the Alabama Speech Association, reports that the committee is 
progressing in its program of outlining the correction needs of the State of Ala- 
bama. The organizational meeting was held at Alabama College at Montevalo 
in October and a second meeting was held in December. Members of the com- 
mittee are from Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Birmingham Junior League, 
University of Alabama, and Alabama College for Women. 

The Auburn Radio Workshop, under the direction of A. Edward Lambert, 
has expanded its activities to include a weekly drama or variety show as well 
as the usual newscasts. 

The Florida Players of the University of Florida, presented Goethe’s FAUST 
in Miami Beach, Florida, at the Miami Beach High School, and in Jacksonville 
in January under the sponsorship of the local alumni association. The produc- 
tion includes a company of 50 with original dance, music and choral arrange- 
ments, and is the first of a series of engagements throughout the state of Flor- 
ida of Florida Players productions. Following the touring of Faust, it was then 
presented five nights in Gainesville. 

The Florida State High School One Act Play Festival was held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, with some 200 in attendance. Seven one acts 
were presented by high school casts from Miami Beach, Leesburg, Jackson- 
ville, Haines City, and Daytona Beach. Professor Lew Sarett of Northwestern 
University, was present. 

Tennessee Tech was represented at the Fourth Annual Alabama Discussion 
Tournament by eight students. 

Tech plans to use around 25 students in intercollegiate work during the sea- 
son, and will participate in several tournaments. 

Herman Pinkerton, Director of Speech Activities at Tech, has recently been 
appointed to the National Charter Committee of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Professor Glenn R. Capp and Miss Chloe Armstrong participated in the 
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program of the Texas Speech Association at the Texas Speech Convention in 
Fort Worth, Texas, during the Thanksgiving holidays. Mr. Capp served as 
chairman of a panel discussion on the subject “What should be included in 
our speech curriculum.” Miss Armstrong participated in a panel discussion in 
the field of interpretation. 

Mrs. Glenn R. Capp accepted a temporary appointment on the Baylor 
speech faculty beginning with the second quarter, December first. She replaced 
Mrs. Cecil Mae Burke, who resigned after ten years as a member of the Baylor 
speech staff. 

The Baylor Speech Department sponsors a monthly discussion and debate 
forum with representatives from other universities. The program consists of a 
dinner given by the Baylor Speech Department in honor of the visitors, a radio 
discussion, and a full-length public debate. 

The University of Mississippi sent a delegation of ten students and two 
coaches to the Second Mississippi Youth Congress held in Jackson, Mississippi, 
on December 2 and 3. There were eleven Mississippi Junior and Senior col- 
leges in attendance, and 13 high schools and preparatory schools. Four bills 
and six resolutions passed both houses during the two-day session, held in the 
State Capitol Building. Over 200 students were in attendance, and over sixty 
bills were under consideration. The Youth Congresses are sponsored by the 
Mississippi Speech Association. 


S. S. A. PLAYS 


La. Polytechnic Institute—Dir. Vera Paul 
The Little Indians; As You Like It 
Barry College, Miami—Dir. Sister M. Trinita 

The Elves and the Shoemaker; Murder in the Cathedral 
Emory University—Dir. George Neely 
The Fellow Culprits 
John B. Stetson University—Dirs. Dr. Irving C. Stover, Miss Virginia E. Griffin 
The Curtain Rises; Hotel Universe; The Merry Wives of Windsor 
Stephen F. Austin College—Dir. Mrs. Janis Campbell 
Ghost of a Chance 
University of Tennessee—Dir. Paul L. Soper 
All My Sons; The Play’s the Thing; Jason; The Heiress 
Union College, Ky —Dir. Marjorie Donell 
The Rope; The Trysting Place; Dust of the Road; Pink for Proposal 
Southwest Texas Teachers College—Dir. Elton Abernathy 
Anthony and Cleopatra; St. Joan 
Anderson College—Dir. Helen Baird 
Chicken Every Sunday; Icebound 
Southern Methodist University: 
I Remember Mama; Timon of Athens—Dir. David Russell 
The Milky Way—Dir. Brice Howard 
Light Up the Sky—Dir. Edith Renshaw 
Mississippi State College for Women—Dir. Frances Bailey 
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I Remember Mama 
Vanderbilt University—Dir. Robert Jones 
Antigone 
Georgia State College for Women: 
Years Ago—Dir. Edna West 
Dear Brutus—Dir. Jack Gore 
Agnes Scott College—Dir. Roberta Winter 
The Affected Young Ladies; Eastward in Eden; Hero-Worship 
Eastern Ky. State Teachers College—Dir. Keith Brooks 
He Who Gets Slapped; Cradle Song 
Tulane University, in association with Le Petit Theatre du Vieux Carre 
Dir. Leo S. Lavandero—Lady From the Sea; The Play’s the Thing; 
Right You Are; Two Blind Mice 
Dir. Monroe Lippman—Light Up the Sky; Berkley Square 
Tulane University—Dir. Paul Hostetler 
Candlelight (arena style) 
Florida State University—Dir. George McCalmon 
The Male Animal 
University of Florida—Dir. Robert B. Dierlam 
Faust 
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